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Shall We Be a Maritime Power? 
(Contributed Article for Leslie's Weekly.) 


THE most conspicu- 
ous, indeed almost the 
only great industries in 
which our country has 
not in late years attained 
prominence are the 
building and navigating 
of steamships in the for- 
eign trade. We have 
enough and to spare of 
nearly all the materials 
and manufactured prod 
ucts of the temperate 
zone ; but ocean trans 
portation—as much an 
element of «a nation’s 
wealth as any thing 
which can be weighed, 
counted, or measured 
—we purchase to-day from foreign nations to a greater 





HON EUGENE TYLER CHAMBERLAIN, 
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extent than ever before in our history. Ocean transporta- 
tion is more than an element in national wealth, for under 
a country’s own flag it is an essential factor in national 
defense and independence, The magnitude, geographical 
position, and relationships of the United States call for the 
creation of this factor which we now lack. Is there reason 
to hope that it will be speedily supplied ? 

We have an abundant supply of steel and coal, our 
workmen are highly skilled, and our capital seeking in- 
vestment is steadily increasing. At first blush the infer- 
ence seems inevitable that, without the artificial co-opera- 
tion of legislation, we shall soon, from natural causes, be- 
come a great ship-building and commercial maritime Power. 
The inference is too agreeable to our pride to be abandoned 
except in the face of proof to the contrary, but this proof 
indisputably exists. 

The very mobility of a steamship distinguishes it from 
nearly all other manufactured articles. Other manufactures 
are consumed within the country by which they are pro- 
duced or within the country to which they are exported. 
The steamship in foreign trade is consumed in moving from 
the ports of one nation to the ports of other nations. The 
country of its build, so far from determining the flag under 
which it navigates, does not even afford a strong presump- 
tion of the builder's nationality, unless the vessel be British 
or American, The new French liner Aquitaine was built 
in Scotland ten years ago, suiled for years as a German 
mail steamship, was transferred to the Spanish flag as an 
auxiliary cruiser, and will doubtless run her remaining 
course under the tricolor. Legislation and causes not de- 
termined by legislation—this order is intentionally chosen 
—determine the flag under which a vessel navigates. 

Ocean steamships, beyond any possibility of contradic- 
tion, are built more cheaply now, and have been for years, 
in Great Britain than elsewhere in the world. From 1889 
to 1898 inclusive Great Britain built 9,682,829 gross tons of 
sea-going steam vessels, or over eighty per cent. of the 
world’s total product of 11,891,070 gross tons for the dec- 
ade. Yet during those ten years Great Britain has per- 
ceptibly declined as a maritime Power. In 1889, out of 
11,045,937 gross tons of steamships of all nations recorded 
by the Bureau Veritas, 6,873,552 gross tons, or 62.3 per 
cent., were under the British flag, while at the end of the 
decade the British flag floated over 10,993,111 gross tons, 
or only 58.5 per cent. of the world’s steam tonnage of 
18,887,132 gross tons. Great Britain’s supremacy as a 
ship-building nation has been maintained, yet the absolute 
gain of steam tonnage under the red ensign during the 
decade has been only sixty per cent., while Germany’s has 
been 148 per cent. and Norway's 292 per cent. The Span- 
ish coasting law has drawn British vessels under that flag, 
the French, Italian, and Japanese bounty laws have at- 
tracted British vessels to those flags, the British load-line 
law has sent British vessels to other flags, and the cheaper 
wages on German vessels and the still cheaper wages on 
Norwegian vessels have put British vessels under those flags. 

One of the remedies suggested to create anew an Amer- 
ican merchant navy is the repeal of the law by which only 
vessels built in the United States are entitled to American 
registry. Some propose the unconditional repeal of the 
law, while others propose its repeal so far as the foreign 

(Continued on page 267.) 


The Pacific Slope’s New Era. 


ILLIAM H. SEWARD predicted, many dec- 

ades ago, that the Pacific Ocean would be one 

day the field of as widely-extended commer- 

cial activity for the United States as the Atlan- 
tic Ocean then saw. What was prophecy then is on the 
eve of becoming history to day. 

At the time when Seward’s forecast was made, which 
was before the war of secession, there were less than 200,- 
000 persons, exclusive of Indians, in that part of the Unit- 
ed States between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
coast. In the half a dozen States and two Territories— 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico—of that region Census Director 
Merriam’s assistants will find more than 3,000,000 inhab- 
itants. Most of them are as intelligent and progressive a 
people as are found in any part of the United States. To 
those people, most of whose trade will be westward and 
not eastward in the not distant future, an era of magnifi 
cent promise is dawning. 

A bill to provide for the laying of a cable from San 
Francisco to the Philippines, touching at Hawaii, Guam, 
and other United States islands on the way, is now before 
Congress, and is certain of enactment in the present ses- 
sion. Four new lines of swift steamers are projected, to 
ply between the Pacific ports of the United States and the 
western shore of the Pacific, principally with China and 
India. The pledges which Secretary Hay has just ob- 
tained from Russia, England, Japan, Germany, France, 
and Italy, that the open door shall be maintained in the 
ports of China which may come into the sphere of intlu- 
ence of those countries gives an assurance which will ren- 
der certain the eventual supremacy of the United States in 
the markets of China, and the larger part of the profit of 
this state of things will go to the Pacific States. The Pa- 
cific States will also be immediately and immeasurably 
benefited by the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, work 
on which will probably begin before the present year ends, 
and which will greatly shorten and cheapen the water com- 
munication between the country’s eastern and western 
coasts. 

It was the trade with India and China which incited the 
voyages of discovery made by Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
and other navigators of Spain and Portugal in the old days 
when the New World was discovered and the southern line 
of the African continent was rounded, The larger share of 
the prize which Columbus and his contemporaries sought 
will one day come into the hands of the States of the Pa- 
cific coast of America. It was the apparition of Vasco da 
Gama rounding the Cape of Good Hope for China four 
centuries ago, and of Magellan crossing the Pacific Ocean 
from the American side about the same time and for the 
same destination, which closed China, Japan, India, and 
other Asiatic countries for ages afterward to commerce 
with the ‘‘ outside barbarians.” 

But this condition has been changed with the swiftness 
and completeness of an Arabian tale. Forty-six years ago 
Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, on the deck of an 
American war-ship, dictated the treaty of commerce to 
Japan which, supplemented by like conventions with other 
countries afterward, awoke that country from its sleep of 
centuries, and has, within the past few years, placed it 
within the list of the world’s great Powers. Secretary 
Hay, by other methods, has rendered a like service for 
China by establishing a new concert, which will preserve 
that vast empire from spoliation by Russia and the other 
countries which were about to apportion it among them- 
selves, as Africa has been allotted in the past twenty years, 
and has thus paved the way for American commercial 
conquests in that most densely-settled part of the world. 
Europe’s trade with China in 1898, the latest year for 
which figures have as yet been obtained, increased a little 
less than one per cent., while America’s trade with China 
expanded in that year almost forty per cent. And our 
conquests on this line are only at their beginning. 

Before the close of the century which opens nine 
months hence the Pacific is destined to become an Amer- 
ican lake in as complete a sense as the Mediterranean was 
a Roman sea in the days of the Cesars, and New Yorks 
and Liverpools will be strewn along the coast of the Pacific 
States from San Diego to Seattle. 


Our Industrial Revolution. 


ApBovut four centuries ago it wasa crime in England to wear 
a hat made in France. So stringent were the protective tariff 
laws of England that not only was a duty levied on imported 
goods, but a fine was also inflicted upon the purchasers of them, 
and some of the statutes imposed a penalty of both fine and im- 
prisonment. By such drastic processes as these England estab- 
lished its home market and its home industries and, having 
built these up to the point of self-maintenance and having de- 
veloped a vast industrial population, and ingenious mechanical 
devices for the manufacture of goods, it shifted its position, as 
soon as it found that it could compete with the producers of 
other nations, and became an advocate of free trade. 

It will be many years before the United States will declare for 
free trade. But there is no escaping the fact that under the benef- 
icent influences of the protective tariff the United States as a na- 
tion is working to the point where it can compete with the world 
for trade in manufactured products. Figures are dry things, 
but they tell a story, very often, that cannot be better told 
in words. For instance, under the protective tariff, in Jan- 


uary last, we imported of iron and woolen products less than 
$3,500,000 worth. Only eleven years ago our January imports 
of these aggregated more than $10,000,000. In every line ot 
manufactured goods our exports are increasing and our imports 
decreasing, but in the importation of articles in a crude condi- 
tion, which enter into the processes of domestic industry, we are 
increasing our importations. This increase during the eight 
months ending with February, 1900, amounted to $60,000,000, as 
compared with the importations in the corresponding months 
of the preceding fiscal year. These crude or raw materials are 
utilized by our expert manufacturers, and the finished products 
exported by us during the same eight months, ending with last 
February, showed an increase of $61,000,000 over the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. It is significant that in 
the twenty-eight days of February our manufacturers imported 
crude material at the rate of nearly a million dollars a day, and 
exported manufactured goods at the rate of a million and a 
quarter a day. 

The South, which has made the price of iron and steel for the 
world, is now about to make the price of cotton goods of certain 
grades, and it is easy to foresee the time, which cannot be far 
distant, when the South will be the chief exponent of the doc- 
trine of protection. Already many of its public men have 
shifted their position in this matter and unhesitatingly declare 
in favor of the protection of the sugar, cotton, and iron and 
steel industries, which have developed in the South to magnifi 
cent proportions. The late Henry Grady, the foremost states- 
man of the South, before his death said to the writer that 
Grover Cleveland was the last opponent of protection that the 
South would solidly support. He foresaw, years ago, with the 
rare sagacity of a great mind, the events of to-day, and they are 
events to which no observant man can long close bis eyes. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE failure of the great publishing house of Harper & Broth- 
ers, witha very meagre show of assets, is charged in part with the 
responsibility for the failure of another old and eminent publish- 
ing firm, D. Appleton & Co., of New York; for it issaid that the 
Harper failure led bankers to question the expediency of making 
generous loans to publishers. The Appletons was one of the old- 
est firms in the country and for many years did a prosperous and 
profitable business. One of its specialties was the sale of books 
on the installment plan, and, curiously enough, the prosperous 
conditions of trade led to such an extension of these sales that the 
concern found itself burdened with more business than it could 
profitably conduct on its restricted capital. Of the $1,828,000 of 
sales last year by the Appletons, over $1,000,000 was paid on the 
installment plan, $729,000 by the wholesale trade, and a littlemore 
than $21,000 was received from retail sales. As installment con- 
tracts ran from six months to three years before the completion 
of the transaction, and as heavy advances were made to sales- 
men and canvassers, to which must be added the cost of the pro- 
duction of the books, the extension of the installment business 
required an abundance of capital. When this could not be ob- 
tained the assignment followed. All of the numerous friends of 
the firm will hope to see it speedily re-established and started 
anew on a well-deserved career of prosperity. 





The first Presidential gun on the administration’s side was 
fired by our eloquent Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Jobn D. 
Long, in his recent address before the Middlesex Club at Bos- 
ton. He admitted that the President had been censured for his 
failure to intervene in the South African war, but he pointed 
out that the chief executive had done more than any other na- 
tion has been willing to do, namely, to convey to England a 
tender of good ottices in aid of peace in South Africa. Secre- 
tary Long also admitted that our territorial acquisitions have 
brought us most serious problems, but he asked the critics of 
the administration not to spin theories of what might have been 
done, but to co-operate in the honest effort now being made to 
discharge the duty which the possession of the Philippines has 
devolved upon us. He said that more than half the people of 
the Philippines are adapting themselves cordially to the new 
and better order of things; that industrial, mercauwie, and 
property interests are welcoming the prospect of a stable, pro- 
tecting government ; that municipal governments have been 
established in many places, and that a commission is now estab- 
lishing local and general governments, in which the Filipinos 
are to have a share. He asked the anti imperialists to accept 
existing conditions as the administration has been obliged to 
accept them, and to unite in a patriotic effort to make the most 
of them. Secretary Long’s Boston speech was eloquent, judi- 
cial in tone, logical in argument, and should be convincing in 
effect. 


No one who knows Secretary of War Root will believe that 
be has, by performing an illegal act, imperiled the high reputa- 
tion he has achieved in his profession and in his private life. 
The charge of the anti-administration papers that Mr. Root 
arranged for an illegal loan by the State Trust Company, of 
New York, in which he is a director, is based altogether on a 
technicality. No one lost a cent by the making of the loan. No 
interests were jeopardized, no wrong was inflicted. Trust com- 
panies and banks live under the severe restrictions of laws 
which are intended to safeguard those who do business with 
such irstitutions. Constructive violations of technical require- 
ments are made occasionally by nearly every great corporation. 
It is difficult to escape them. The intent is the primary consid- 
eration, and an emergency may justify an occasional stretching 
of the privileges of a bank, a railroad, or any other corpora- 
tion. It is unfair to seek a pretext to assail men standing 
high in public life and intrusted with great official responsibil - 
ities. Such men are entitled to the respect and support of the 
people. The recklessness with which our public men are accused 
by political journals does infinite harm. It leads foreigners to 
misjudge us and it blunts our own susceptibilities. If journals 
making accusations of wrong-doing would follow them up by a 
resort to the regular mode of procedure in tbe courts against 
the accused no one would complain. But this is never done. Is 
it a wonder that the people question the honesty of the news- 
papers, even when they have truth on their side, in the exposure 
of wrong-doing ? 
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= Not in many a year has the fire-fiend claimed for its own a 
more renowned, more beautiful, and more attractive victim 
than the ThéA&tre Fran- 
cais, of Paris, which 
went up in smoke and 
flame on the afternoon 
of March 8th. Lovers 
of the drama the world 
over were shocked and 
saddened at the loss of 
this historic temple, the 
scene of many of the 
most wonderful crea- 
tions of modern dra- 
matic art, and redolent 
with the memories of 
Moliére, Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Rachel, and many 
others of the brightest 
stars that have shone on 
the world of art in mod- 
ern times. Fortunately, 
the fire occurred at a 
time of day when no 
performance was in 





JANE HENRIOT, TIE BRILLIANT 
YOUNG ACTRESS WHO WAS 
BURNED TO DEATH. 
progress, and only a few lives were sacrificed. But among these 
few was one whose death cast a deep shadow over many lives— 
Mademoiselle Jane Henriot, a beautiful, blue-eyed girl, whose 
sunny nature was said to be the joy of the Comédie Francaise. 
Mademoiselle Henriot was only twenty years of age, and made 
her début only a few months ago on the stage of the Théatre 
Francais. She was in the theatre that afternoon preparing for 
her part in a production of ‘‘ Bajazet,” Racine’s tragedy, and 
was overcome by the smoke and flames in her dressing-room. 
Here her half-charred body was afterward found and carried to 
the morgue by a fireman. Thus came an ending, sudden and 
terrible, to a life of brilliant promise. 
=Among other excellent methods adopted by the order of 
the Sons of the Revolution in New York State for the promo 
tion of patriotism is that 
of offering a number of 
valuable prizes each year 
to the high-school pupils 
of the State for the best 
essay on George Wash- 
ington asa general. The 
winners this year were 
announced at the recent 
annual banquet of the 
sons at Delmonico’s. 
Eighty-nine essays were 
submitted in competi- 
tion, and prizes of three 
grades were awarded. 
The first prize, a gold 
medal, fell to William L. 
Ransom, of Jamestown, 
N.Y. Mr. Ransom is a 
young man of unusual 
abilities, and this is not 
the first honor he has 
won for excellence in literary and educational contests. He 
was graduated from the Jamestown high school last year, the 
youngest member of his class. His sixteenth birthday occurred 
on the day following his graduation. Mr. Ransom is an edi- 
torial contributor to several city dailies, and is the possessor of 
a lucid and convincing style. It is purposed that the gold medal 
shall be presented to him at the commencement exercises of the 
Jamestown high school by the local chapter of the Sons of the 
Revolution. 
= President McKinley has just rewarded another hero of the 
Sparish war by appointing Corporal W. P. Kenibbs, late of the 
Seventh Infantry, as 
consular agent of the 
United States at Nel- 
son, British Columbia. 
Kenibbs has been the 
commander of the Le- 
gion of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans. He 
was at the battle of El 
Caney, where he passed 
through an experience 
unequaled, perhaps, by 
any other soldier in the 
service of Uncle Sam 
on Cuban soil. He was 
struck by six bullets, 
and, save for the partial 
loss of his voice, is as 
wellaseverto-day. The 
first shot entered the 
CORPORAL KENIBBS, WHO WAS SHOT right knee and passed 
ck TIES AT EL CANSY. out through the back of 
the leg. A moment later another passed through the flesh of 
the middle finger of his left band, smashing his rifle-stock. The 
third inflicted a scalp wound. No. 4 entered his right side, dis- 
lodging two cartridges in his belt without exploding them. 
Following closely came bullet No. 5, smashing his front teeth. 
Bullet No. 6 put him out of the fighting that day. It plowed 
its way through the cheek, entering near the ear, passed through 
the head, emerging back of the right ear. In due time Kenibbs 
arrived at Governor’s Island, New York, where he was nursed 
and returned to his home in Boston. Corporal Kenibbs was 
honorably mustered out of the service for total disability. No. 
6 bullet came very near destroying his fine musical voice alto- 





WILLIAM L. RANSOM, THE YOUNG 
WINNER OF A GOLD MEDAL, 








gether, but after six months’ rest and nursing he recovered suf- 
ficiently to be able to start on a course of lectures dealing with 
his experiences as one of Uncle Sam’s soldiers on Cuban soil. 
Prior to his war experiences Corporal Kenibbs had a local rep- 
utation as a sweet singer, but he never expects to be able to use 
his voice in this direction again. Through his efforts the society 
which he commands was organized. 

=TIf there is a union ticket of the Democrats, Populists, and 
free-silver Republicans next fall Judge Henry Clay Caldwell, of 
Arkansas, expects second 
place on the ticket. At 
arecent meeting of the 
Populist national com- 
mittee at Lincoln, Neb., 
it was decided to de- 
mand his nomination 
of the Populist national 
convention on May 9th. 
He will be a strong can- 
didate. He isa West Vir- 
ginian, but removed to 
Iowa when a boy, over 
sixty years ago, and is 
thoroughly Western in 
his ideas andsympathies. 
He served in the Union 
army during the Civil 
War and became colonel 
of a cavalry regiment. 
JUDGE HENRY CLAY CALDWELL, A [pn 1864 President Lincoln 


DEMOCRATIC POSSIBILITY FOR 
THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 





honored him with the 
appointment of United 
States District Judge for Arkansas, a place which he held with 
such acceptability that in 1890 President Harrison gave him a 
still higher judicial rank by appointing him judge of the Eighth 
United States Circuit, the area of his jurisdiction extending 
over ten States and four Territories. Judge Caldwell is still in 
the full tide of life, health, and strength. 

=Converts to Christianity are very rare among the Chinese 
in the United States, considering the amount of missionary ef- 
fort that has been 
expended on them, 
and rarer still are 
the men of the yel- 
low race who have 
advanced far 
enough in Chris- 
tian life and learn- 
ing to be considered 
fit to enter the sa- 
ered profession of 
the ministry. In 
fact, there is said to 
be at present but 
one regularly or- 
dained Chinese 
minister in the 
United States, and 
his name is Jee 
Gam. Mr. Gam 
came over to San 
Francisco in 1863, 
was soon after con- 
verted, and for 
twenty-nine years 





THE REV. JEE GAM, ONLY ORDAINED 
CHINESE CLERGYMAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

has been doing excellent and effective service as a missionary 
and an interpreter among his countrymen in Oakland. Mr. 
Gam still dresses in the costume of his people and wears a queue, 
after the orthodox Chinese fashion, because, he says, he has 
more influence among the men of his race when he appears in 
this guise than if he adopted the American style. He speaks 
English fluently and is thoroughly Americanized in most re- 
spects. 

=One of the latest and most notable additions to London 
society is the pretty daughter-in-law of Lord and Lady Lon- 
donderry, whose mar- 
riage in the late autumn 
aroused so much inter- 
est in English and Irish 
society. Née Miss Edith 
Chaplin, Lady Castle- 
reagh is one of the two 
daughters of Mr. Chap- 
lin, president of the lo- 
cal government board. 
Owing tothe premature 
death of their mother 
the sisters have been 
chaperoned by the 
Duchess of Sutherland, 
and the wedding took 
place from Stafford 
House. Owing to her 
father’s position, Lady 
Castlereagh saw a good 
deal of political society 
before her marriage, 
and she is said to be as 
brilliant a conversationist as she is a horsewoman, two facts 
which should stand her in good stead with her husband’s quick- 
witted countrymen. Lady Castlereagh has many other accom- 
plishments, and is deeply interested in many lines of good work 
outside of her social duties. 

=A hero is Harry L. von Trott, a Milwaukee Christian En- 
deavorer, and as modest and loyal to Endeavor principles as he 
has proved himself brave. He swam recently from a stranded 
ship in the bay of Coatzocoalcos, off the Mexican coast, through 
water infested with sharks, over surf-beaten rocks, to bring 
relief to the imperiled passengers. Before plunging in he re- 
moved his Endeavor pin from his coat and fastened it into the 
clothing in which heswam. While his clothes were drying, after 
his valorous feat, his pockets were rifled of everything, but the 
pin was left untouched. It was all he saved. But out of the 


LADY CASTLEREAGH, A LONDON 
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wreck comes a shining example of Christian daring for others 
that proves once more the existence in the young, and in the 
world, of courage and unselfishness. The young man is a pro- 
nounced Endeavorer, a comrade of the quiet hour given to de- 
votion, and a member of the Tenth Legion, contributing for 
beneficent purposes one-tenth of his income. He is a graduate 
of the agricultural college connected with the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The lady war correspondent is a product of the South 
African war, for there have been several who have set out for 
the front and sent let- 
ters to the newspapers. 
Of these, the most nota- 
ble is Lady Sarah Wil- 
son, the sister of the 
Duke of Marlborough, 
and who was, before 
her marriage, Lady 
Sarah Spencer- 
Churchill. She has 
really no legal right to 
the title lady, as it 1s 
merely aso-called court- 
esy title, and she is 
really plain Mrs. Wil- 
son. Lady Sarah went 
out with the first 
troops, and she is the 
correspondent for the 
London Daily Mail. 
She has not proved her- 
self a very brave corre 
spondent, for she tiled 
to the seashore as soon 
as the war really began, 
and has been making 


LADY SARAH WILSON, THE FIRST up her letters to the 
NOBLEWOMAN TO BE A WAR 


= Daily Mail from re- 
CORRESPONDENT. . 


ports brought from the 
seat of war by stragglers and others who happened along. The 
fact that the letters are written by the Duke of Marlborough’s 
sister gives them their only interest. Lady Sarah’s husband is 
at the front, and has been doing brave service. 

Lovers of manly sports in France and Germany have been 
treated to some specially fine exhibitions in fisticuffs during the 
past year by Mr. Jack H. 
Lewis, a plucky and stal 
wart negro from the 
United States. Lewis 
first appeared in Paris, 
where he sparred with a 
number of local celebri- 
ties, and afterward made 
a tour of France, meet- 
ing and defeating a large 
number of French pugil- 
ists in sparring matches, 
and winning praise 
everywhere for his skill 
and pluck. He passed 
from France to Ger- 
many, and has been for 
some time in Berlin giv- 
ing sparring lessons to 
young men in the Ger- 
man capital, and occa- 
sionally having a friend- 
ly bout with some Ger- 
man devotee of the ring. He has met Heinrich Nieman, the 
noted athlete, among others, and has invariably come off from 
his contests with flying colors. He has given out a challenge to 
German pugilists in general to meet him on even terms. Lewis 
is about twenty-eight years of age, and has the spirit and 
physique of a true champion of his class. 

Not in many years has any issue been before Congress 
more weighty or more significant, and one that has called forth 
a higher order of ora- 
tory and statesmanship, 
than that raised by the 
bill imposing a tariff on 
Porto Rico. The ques- 
tions involved as to the 
constitutionality of the 
measure and the duties 
and obligations of the 
Federal government 
toward our new posses- 
sion were, for the most 
part, entirely new and 
without precedent, and 
the discussion of them 
gave adequate occasion 
for the display of the 
finest eloquence and the 
keenest thought at the 
command of both 
parties to the contro- 
versy. In the debate 
over the bill in the House the most brilliant and masterful 
speech was undoubtedly that made by the Hon. Charles E. Lit- 
tlefield, Representative from the Second Maine District. Mr. 
Littlefield differed from the majority of his Republican associ- 
ates on the bill, and made a speech in the opposition which at 
once placed him in the front rank as a fearless, independent, 
and powerful debater of national issues. His speech had a 
large, though not a determining influence on the final vote on 
the bill, as well as on the sentiment of the country at large, and 
effectually disposed of the notion that oratorical ability and 
eloquence in Congressional debate does not count in these days. 
It also made the fact evident that the old Pine-tree State, the 
home of Fessenden and Blaine, has still other sons to give to the 
service of their country as noble, as gifted, and as patriotic as 
any who have brought glory to her name in the past. 





JACK H. LEWIS, THE NEGRO SAM- 
SON WHO IS CREATING A 
SENSATION IN EUROPE. 





CONGRESSMAN LITTLEFIELD, MADE 
FAMOUS BY A SINGLE SPEECH. 
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STUART ROBSON’S NEW PLAY, ‘‘ OLIVER GOLISMITH,” AT THE FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—WALTER 
HALL AS ‘* EDMUND BURKE,” STUART ROBSON AS ‘‘ OLIVER GOLDSMITH,» HENRY E, 
DIXEY AS ‘* DAVID GARRICK,” FLORENCE ROCKWELL AS ‘‘MARY HORNECK.” 


BLANCHE BATES, IN BELASCO’S ORIGINAL CREATION 
** MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 




















WEBER & FIELDS’ CLEVER BURLESQUE ON ‘‘SAPHO”—LOU FIELDS AS “‘ FRANCINE,” PETER F. DAILEY AS ‘‘ JEAN,” JOSEPH WEBER AS ‘‘ JOSEPH,” THE KID, 


MAY ROBSON AS ‘‘SAPOLIO.” 





















































COMPANY I, TWENTZ-SECOND UNITED STATES INFANTRY, RESTING AT MALOLOS CAMP OF THE TWENTY-SECOND UNITED STATES INFANTRY IN BIVOUAC, 
AFTER A MARCH, NEAR MALOLOS, 
































UNCLE SAM’S FIGHTERS MARCHING FROM MALOLOS AFTER A SKIRMISH. GOING IN SEARCH OF AGUINALDO. 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS STILL FIND PLENTY OF WORK TO DO IN PURSUING THE AGILE AGUINALDO.—From StTEREoscoptc PHOTOGRAPHS 
By UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEw York. 





























CANADIAN RE-ENFORCEMENTS FOR THE BRITISH IN SOUTH AFRICA EMBARKING AT HALIFAX.—Photographed for “ Leslie’s Weekly” by Gauvin & Gentzell, 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF A PERPLEXING 


AND 


MISUNDERSTOOD SITUATION—ADMIRAL DEWEY 


MYSTERY 


MERRITT’S RETIREMENT—WAS ALGER TO BLAME ?—GENERAL OTIS HAS DONE WELL IN SPITE 


(From our Special Correspondent in Maaila.) 

MANILA, February 10th, 1900 
General Otis, it is well to first carefully consider the task which 
he has had to accomplish, the difficulties which have hampered 
his performance of this task, and then determine whether he 
has or has not attained his end and what measure of credit is 


To form a true estimate of 


his due. 

When it became clear that a conquest of the Filipinos was 
necessary before these islands could be occupied and governed 
by the Americans, the first duty which fell upon the American 
government was to appoint a military commander, and next to 
provide him with a sufficient military force (using the word 
military in its wider sense, which also includes naval) to enable 
him to thoroughly crush the land forces, to occupy such posi- 
tions as would make it impossible for the enemy to re-form in 
force, and to destroy his source of supplies by sea. That was 
the military problem which General Otis had to solve on the 
retirement of General Merritt. 
which he was given with which to accomplish this purpose, and 


Now let us examine the material 


the real requirements of the case. 

It is necessary to point out that in a military as well as a 
political sense Luzon was the key to the whole position. The 
duty of a military commander was to isolate this island from 
the other surrounding groups, and for the time being allow 
such insurgents as might be in these other islands plenty of 
room for demonstrations among themselves, but carefully pre- 
venting them from joining, sending supplies to, or in any way 
communicating with their main army in Luzon—it being neces- 
sary, of course, to garrison such towns on these other islands as 
contained a white population. If this white population were 
small, a wiser policy in a case where troops were scarce would 
have been to temporarily remove these white people and for the 
moment leave such island or islands alone. 

This reduces the problem to a simple, understandable task, 
more or less easy of accomplishment according to the strength 
of the enemy, the force sent against him, and the intelligent 
co-operation of the naval part of the force in cutting off his 
supply of arms and ammunition. If you conquer Luzon you 
destroy the insurrection. It needs no extensive military educa 
tion to appreciate that with Luzon in undisputed possession, the 
other islands could be taken in detail. This tactical fact clear 
ly demonstrated, disposes of the unintelligent critic who has 
been very noisily proclaiming the impossibility of blockading 
the whole of the Philippine Islands, and bombastically declar- 
ing that the combined navies of the world could not do that. It 
is a simple fact that a fleet composed of ships which could have 
readily been spared from the home stations, augmented by a 
number of smaller vessels easily obtainable in the United States, 
would have amply sufficed to completely blockade Luzon. The 
insurgents had no navy, no sea power at all, and yet for lack of 
a sufficient naval force to blockade even the principal ports and 
possible landing-places for contraband of war, not only has a 
steady traffic in arms and ammunition been permitted, but cer- 
tain trading-vessels which one could name have actually paid 
tribute-money to Aguinaldo for permission to trade unmolested 
in his ports ! 

General Otis wanted such a fleet, and endeavored to obtain 
it, in spite of the apathetic, not to say hostile, attitude of the 
squadron in Philippine waters. He went so far as to purchase 
a number of small vessels of a good type for this work, but Ad- 
miral Dewey apparently could not see his way to supply them 
with crews, or even with men to navigate the vessels ! 
Admiral Watson has been in command these vessels have been 
a valuable auxiliary to the land forces. The insurrection is 
practically crushed, but the strain upon the land forces has 
been greater, and an extra number of troops has been required, 
in exact ratio to the number of guns which were allowed to 
reach the insurgent ranks and to the degree of encouragement 
which this ready and almost undisputed source of supply gave 
to thé Filipino army. 

The position in which General Otis found himself at the out- 
set was not encouraging. No one outside of a small group 
which includes the President, the heads of the War Depart- 
ment, and Genera] Otis himself will ever know the real motive; 
for certain courses which have been pursued in the conduct 
of this campaign. Reviewing the situation with an intimate 
knowledge of what has occurred both in the United States and 
in the Philippines, it is possible to see somewhat behind the veil. 
That General Otis has been a faithful servant of President Mc- 
Kinley’s administration is now beyond question. That the 
motives which inspired his orders were purely in the interest of 
rapidly and successfully ending the war is by no means so clear. 
The administration had concluded its treaty with Spain and 
taken over these islands. 

Whether the government of the Philippine Islands could 
have been assumed peaceably or not every one has the privilege 
of doubting. After carefully studying the conditions which ex- 
isted for some years immediately preceding the assumption of 
sovereignty by the United States, and considering the hopeless 
ignorance of even the most educated Filipinos regarding all 
civilized countries, and America in particular, my own opinion 
is that everything favored armed opposition to a new Power. 
As it happened, the insurrection became a fact, and to th: ad- 
ministration an ugly one. The people of America were divided 

on the question of the new policy of expansion. The adminis- 
tration had just concluded one expensive war, paid a heavy 
price for an archipelago on the other side of the earth which 
few people knew anything about; and before it could learn 
whether the country approved or no, it found itself in the un- 
fortunate position of having to conquer the country which it 
had just bought. Under these circumstances it is not astonish- 
ing that a desire for an economical policy should possess the 
government, and that instructions be given the commanding 


Since 





OF HAMPERING CONDITIONS. 


general to act accordingly. There is some mystery surrounding 
General Merritt's retirement from command which may pos 
sibly be explained by his refusing to have his hands tied or his 
supplies limited in such a way as to render even the best mili 
tary ability useless. Secretary Alger might have hoped to see 
General Merritt in the public pillory where General Otis has so 
grimly stood. 

Until the Philippine insurrection brought his name promi 
nently before the world, General Otis was more or less obscure. 
He was considered to be an able commander, and had no indif- 
ferent record. Subsequently, events have proved that in him 
the administration found its man—that is to say, he has fought 
his battles and kept his accounts with a steady eye on orders 
That the result bas not been brilliant in a 
military sense is partly due to the limitations imposed, the con- 


from Washington. 


ditions prevailing in the army given General Otis to work with, 
and partly due to his slowness in learning how to fight the in- 
The lack of political success and the unmistakable 
public disapproval of the government's conduct of the war is 
the price which has been paid for an ill-timed attempt at econ- 
omy and an underestimation of the military problem in hand, 
General Otis had other equally grave difficulties in the way 
of carrying on a rapid, successful campaign. The bulk of his 
army consisted of volunteers. Unfortunately, many of them 
considered that they had no particular business in these islands, 
and only waited for the first opportunity to embark for home. 


surrectos, 


He found himself in command of a dissolving army, a situation 
that had to be considered well beforehand in order that a fresh 
supply of troops might be provided as rapidly as possible to fill 
the place of the troops mustered out. 
at disposition of 
With the possibility of a temporarily-reduced command, the 


Under these circum- 
stances the perms: troops was impossible. 
concentration of 
forces in Manila and the adjacent country was the only wise 


a considerable proportion of the available 


policy. 

Until a permanent force of troops was in the island the pol- 
icy of weakening the defense of Manila and the country held, 
to create columns strong enough tosweep the island, would have 
been short-sighted, if one takes a comprehensive view of the 
result aimed at and the best way to accomplish it. Yet ina 
measure this very policy was pursued, but there is little doubt 
that it was done to appease the press in America, which was at 
that time loudly calling for a rapid and vigorous conduct of the 
campaign, utterly oblivious, as the press usually is, to the diffi- 
culties which the commanding general was hampered by, and 
It may have been that General 
both officers and men of an ex- 


then attempting to overcome. 
Otis realized the bad effect on 
tended period of inactivity in face of an aggressive and numer- 
ous enemy, and, to obviate this, ordered the various operations 
which General Lawton and General MacArthur so successfully 
conducted, knowing full well that with his diminishing com- 
mand and, above all things, his lack of means of transporting 
commissary and other supplies to the advanced positions, much 
of the territory gained would have to be abandoned until such 
time as he had sufficient permanent forces with which to gar- 
rison the conquered towns. 

One more reason which no doubt added its weight to the 
others in favor of those apparently meaningless operations in 
which territory was taken and abandoned, was the idea of 
keeping the Filipinos continually worried, and impressing them 
with the belief that they could be driven from any position 
which they might occupy, no matter how strong. Before all 
the volunteers had embarked for the United States, and long 
before any considerable re-enforcements had begun to arrive 
in Luzon, the rainy season suspended any operations on a large 
scale. 

It was no doubt partly in response to the agitation in the 
press that the present volunteer army was sent to end the in- 
surrection, but there can be no doubt that General Otis was in 
communication with the War Department on the subject of re- 
enforcements before that agitation became general. 

The press is prone to seize upon a man who happens to 
be occupying a certain position, and load all the abuse upon 
him for his own faults and all the accumulative faults of a sys- 
tem which for the time being he is suffering under. General 
Otis was treated to broadsides of virulent abuse, while the vol- 
unteers themselves and the system of a volunteer army which, 
in the Spanish-American war and in the Filipino insurrection, 
had abundantly proved itself a failure were allowed to go Scot 
free. Had General Otis been supplied at the start with a suffi- 
cient force of permanent, well-drilled troops, equipped with the 
full complement of mule-trains, each attached to its own regi- 
ment, and had a fleet of the proper class of vessels co-operated 
with the land forces, the-press and the public generally would 
have had little to comment upon as far as the rapidity and suc- 
cess of the campaign were concerned, 

The absolute success of the fall and winter campaign has not 
been due so much to an excellent army as it has been to an 
extremely incompétent enemy. 
statement is implied one word of disparagement to officers or 
men, On the contrary, there is no finer body of men in any 
army of the world, and, where the officers are of the regular 
service, no better officers; but a number of fine officers leavened 
by asprinkling of incompetents and worse, put there by politi- 
cal ‘* pull,” in charge of men for a great part raw and undrilled, 
lacking in means of transportation for supplies overland, does 
not make a fine army, such as the United States ought to have, 
and which could be relied upon to operate brilliantly against 
any troops which it might be called upon to face. 

If the people and the press would take up this question with 
half the vigor which has been expended in damning General 
Otis perhaps a few backsliding Congressmen might be brought 
in line to push through a sound army bill. After all, consid- 


OF GENERAL 


GENERAL OTIS AND THE PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGN. 


CRITICISED—THE 


ering what General Otis bas accomplished in spite of 
by sheer dogged determination and hard work, will m 
fair-minded American who has not been hopelessly bi 
press attacks willingly admit that the commanding ge) 
the Philippines has earned the gratitude and praise of h 
trymen in breaking the strength of the insurrection in o 
from the time he took it in hand ? 

That General Otis has been mistaken in much of hj 


there is every reason to believe. 


His original mistake of 


ing that one mind could busy itself with all the petty d 
a city government and at the same time comprehensive} 
the larger problem of forming an army and breaking a) 
rection has had a most unfortunate effect on both the . 
of the campaign and the government of Manila. 
considering the tremendous nature of the difficulties wh 
fronted him in the military problem and the heavy tas 
such a campaign even under the most favorable circun 
necessarily is, it is difficult to understand why he insist 
wasting his energies upon such trivial matters as issuing 


to Chinamen. 


Aft 


General Otis’s policy of insisting upon petty matte: 


brought to headquarters, which in a well-organized army 


be settled by division, brigade, or regimental command: 
relieving the press of work on the brains of the organ 
has been disastrous in the extreme. “It is annoying to t| 
ous responsible officers to have to refer every matter t 


quarters; it wastes the time of a regimental adjutant to 
obtain six signatures from officers at four different p 


Manila to obtain a few saddles or tent: poles, 


In sultry \ 


these things rankle, and the army kicks its heels waiting 
overworked head to settle a matter which should never go 


the colonel. 


The one great evil which has locked the movements 
columns and overworked everybody has been the lack o 


wagons and pack-mules to supply the troops in the fie! 
general, were he as clever as Napoleon himself or as cai 
the Duke of Wellington, could have successfully and bri! 


conducted this campaign while sitting in Manila. 
learn the deadly paralysis which a bull commissary-train 
an army without seeing it day in and day out ? 
understand the imbecility of sending out an army so equ 
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that it had to stick to the roads while the enemy could retreat 


across the fields unmolested, unpursued ? 


Who could realize the 
hundred and one vital points while sitting in a chair arcuing 


local questions and receiving reports necessarily couched in 
more or less deferential terms as to a superior officer 2? General 
Lawton did his best to obtain the necessary relief from the 
When the bulls died 
he yoked American soldiers in his carts and twenty or thirty of 
them hauled the trucks through the mud ! 

General Bell, when colonel of the Thirty-sixth, had the best- 
equipped regiment in the Philippine Islands for chasing ‘nsw 


awful misery of bull-carts. 


rectos. 


infantry. 


He did not wait on headquarters. 
ponies were drawn from the surrounding country. 


He failed. 


He got a few mules; 
He formed 
a pack-train, used Chinos as carriers, and had a few mounted 


When engaged in rapid work he had not a single 
thing on wheels in his command. 
anywhere, and he did. 


He could chase Filipinos 
He ran them into the mountains, fol- 
lowed them, and beat them on their chosen ground. (i: 


neral 


Bell’s work with the Thirty-sixth has been a brilliant comment 
on the lack of military astuteness which the palace has shown 
in failing to create an army of the proper type to fight an enemy 
of this particular character. 

General Otis has no doubt acted well up to his conception of 


what the situation required. 


of Manila and obtained his information at first hand in t! 
how many days would he have watched Uncle Sam’s boy 
to a cart like cattle to drag the little food they got? H: 
would he have remained unimpressed by ugly looks fr 


cers, where words would be insubordination ? 


he would have grasped the fact that America would rat! 
two mules than lose one of her sons ? 


Let no one think that in this . 


ee 
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Thanks from England. 


WueEN failure and disaster dimmed 
The light of England's fame, 


When mocking Pow’'rs rejoiced to sec 


Abased her haughty name ; 


When they beside our prostrate dead 
Imagined they were great, 

And o'er our gallant slain was heard 
The laughter of their hate, 


Then, grander than the mocking world, 


And gen‘rons as the brave, 


America, you had a sigh 


For ev'ry British grave. 


You gave us help, you gave us love 
Warm from your mighty soul; 

These things in Britain s memory 
Shall live while years do roll. 


And high among our gleaming bays 
That love of yours shall twine, 
And, with our vict'ries, down the age 


Imperishably shine. 


There is a natural law that gives 
To those by friendship bound 


A spiritual strength that is 
In friendship only found. 

So, ‘mid the crumbling thrones of time 
We'll hold a surer place, 


And while earth lasts shall never fall 


The Anglo-Saxon race. 
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Shall We Be a Maritime Power ? 


(Continued from page 262.) 
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trade is concerned, still restricting the coasting trade to 


\merican-built vessels. The registry law and the coasting 
are essentially distinct propositions, and the notion 


Under 


coasting law, by which only American-built vessels can 


that they are one is a source of prevalent error. 


OF things rry from one American port to another, our coasting 


l not ever 28. seas 2 i 
y biasnd be de has grown rapidly until it is greater in tonnage than 
gewral iy coasting trade of any other nation. ro this law our 
of his coun ip-yards virtually owe their existence to day, for our 
In One yea, .-going steamships in foreign trade on June 30th, 1899, 
iilt here during the previous ten years, amounted to only 
E his policy 168 gross tons, and over half of this tonnage was built 
e€ of = ssum- der the postal subsidy act of 1891. One British’ ship- 
y a Us of rd during the calendar year 1899 built nearly 84,000 
nvely Shas oss tons 
“ig a The passage of a bill admitting foreign built vessels to 
After fairly nerican registry for the purpose of engaging in our 
whic!) con isting trade would undoubtedly lead to a rapid increase 
task hich our sea-going tonnage, for that trade bas a sufficient 
CUDL ances mey value to attract British-built steamships under 4,000 
siste: upon is, Suitable for coasting purposes. It would as surely 
ing | -enses ila blow to our ship-building interests on the seaboard 
m which they would not recover for years to come, and 
wears Niding lirectly it would affect unfavorably the industries which 
my vould ra : A 09.98 eet 
nder, thus sntribute to domestic ship-building. Every legal oppor- 
gani- ation inity to enter the coasting trade of the United States is 
to tl veel. verly seized by those owning foreign-built vessels. 
er to head. The situation so far as the foreign trade is concerned is 
E to have to é ically different. There, from the nature of things, a 
t points in i ssel under the American flag has practically no advan 
VY Weather ves over a foreign-built vessel. In six years’ experience I 
ting jor the ive not known of even one instance where application has 
r go beyond en made for the registry of a foreign-built vessel exclu- 
, : vely for the purpose of engaging in the foreign trade. 
=e wig ‘ lo make the statement even stronger, five years agoa bill 
field. No a as introduced in Congress providing for the registry for 
s careful as ; foreign trade of certain large transoceanic steamships under 
brilliantly oreign flags but owned by American capital, and the own- 
Who could ; ers of these vessels stated that they could not avail them- 
train isto elves of the bill, if passed. 
Who could \ law admitting British-built vessels to American regis- 
equipped : try for foreign trade would offer but one inducement, ex- 
uld retreat \ emption from the British load-line law, which would be 
age | more than offset by our laws requiring the officers of 


pouched f \merican vessels to be American citizens and establishing 
“Le 1 


i Gane higher standards of living for the crews, and by the custom 
F from the which fixes American wages on shipboard much above 
bulls died 2 British wages. British-built vessels can escape the load- 
© thirty of ‘4 line law by going under the German or Norwegian flag, 

; and can get the further advantage of the lower wages and 
id the best- , standards of living under those flags than under the Brit- 
oe HERE q h. So far as the foreign trade is concerned, the registry 
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is 
liw has done nothing to promote American ship-building, 
4 nd it does not appear how its repeal would promote Amer- 
icin ship-owning under the flag, unless accompanied by 
l-vislation repealing the laws concerning American officers 
and recent laws concerning seamen, and by the wholesale 
adoption of a practice of shipping crews abroad, with a 
restoration of heavy penalties for desertion in ports of the 
United States. 
Modern steel ship-building, as shown by the recent his- 
vy of Great Britain, Germany, France, and Italy, has 
wed this order ; First, the building of war-vessels and 
rnment vessels entirely at the expense of government 
rivate yards without regard to cost ; second, the build- 
{ subsidized mail steamships by a combination of 
naland private capital, with only qualified regard to 
and, finally, the construction of slow cargo steam- 
Great Britain has passed through all these stages, 
any is making rapid progress through the first two 
is just entered on the third, and France has passed 
ch the first and made good progress with the second. 
United States has passed through the first, and has 
n in attempt—successful to a limited extent—in the 
s (1, under the postal subsidy act of 1891. 
1c act of 1891 was unscientific in its original construc- 
und during its passage through Congress was so 
led as to be practically useless, until re-enforced by 
ementary legislation and by conditions growing out 
War with Spain. During nearly nine years of its 
‘ion only eight ocean steamships have been built in 
nited States under its provisions. We have built no 
“so steamers for foreign trade. If we are to accept the 
rience of successful maritime nations, the recasting of 
ostal subsidy act of 1891 is an immediate necessity to 
lomestic buiiding of fast ocean steel steamships for 
foreign trade. 
‘ill such a measure be sufficient to create an American 
hant marine in foreign trade under the American flag ? 
juestionably it will not, for adverse conditions of con- 
‘ction must be considered, as well as adverse conditions 
operation already noted. The first and most important 
' these unfavorable conditions is the fact that Great Brit- 
«10 Was never before so far ahead of the United States in 
the scale on which commercial ship-building is conducted 
In the two countries as to-day. Two British ship-yards, 
one with an output of 77,501 gross tons, and another with 
«0 output of 82,634 gross tons, each built more steel steam- 
vessels during the year just closed than the entire output 
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of steel steam-vessels for the year on the whole seaboard of 
the United States-—54,643 gross tons 
of this description was the largest in our history. 


yet our construction 
When 
it is further considered that our own product was almost 
wholly under the protection of the coasting laws, while the 
British product is almost wholly for foreign trade, the long 
lead we have to overcome is even more patent. 

Relative cost of material and relative wages and effi 
ciency of labor are not the only elements to be considered 
in forecasting our future as a ship-building nation for the 
foreign trade. The scale on which the industry is con- 
ducted is of even greater importance, though in the last 
The railroad 
mileage of the United States is considerably greater than 


analysis it rests on the other two factors. 


that of all Europe, and in all that relates to railroad con 
struction, the building of locomotives, the manufacture of 
structural steel for railroad bridges, and the making of 
steel rails, American capital and labor are employed on a 
larger scale, and consequently are much more efficient, than 
anywhere else in the world. For 1898 our greatest single 
export of steel manufactures was $4,613,376 of steel rails, 
and our next greatest (except miscellaneous builders’ hard- 
ware) was $3,883,719 worth of locomotives. We can ex- 
port locomotives, rails, and bridges in competition with 
Great Britain, because our railroad system is eight times 
greater than Great Britain’s. Great Britain can ‘ 
(7. e., sell to foreigners) steel steamships because she man- 
ufactures on a scale from fifteen to twenty times greater 
than the United States. During the calendar year 1899 
Great Britain not only built practically all her own ship- 
ping, but also sold to foreign nations, or ‘‘ exported,” $45,- 
000,000 of shipping. From our export of railroad materials, 
we are far from justified in concluding that we can build at 
once steel steamships for foreign trade. 


export” 


Under existing conditions we shall continuously export 
ship-plates, angles, and beams on a large scale, not in spo- 
radic instances, long before we begin to build the ships 
themselves. We shall build the smaller types of merchant 
steamships for Japan, and possibly for Norway and Ger- 
We 
shall not build and navigate the larger and faster types of 
mail steamships until we adopt measures similar to those 
employed by other nations. 

Existing conditions are not inherent and insuperable 
obstacles to our appearance as a maritime commercial na- 
tion. They can be modified by legislation so as to change 
radically the entire situation. One proposition is to repeal 
all laws which require vessels in the coasting trade to be 
built in the United States, which require the officers of 
American vessels to be citizens, which prescribe a standard 
of living on shipboard for American seamen and give them 
a larger degree of personal liberty than is enjoyed by the 
seamen of any other nation, and a change in the custom by 
which the crews of American vessels are shipped, as a rule, 
in the United States. The opposite proposition is to invoke 
the co-operation of government in re-establishing American 
ship-building and navigation for the foreign trade, as elab- 
orated in the bill introduced in the present Congress by 
Senator Frye, of Maine, and Representative Payne, of New 
York. There is no middle ground between these two prop- 
ositions, and any effort to find one will be trifling with the 
situation. EUGENE T. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Washington, D. C. 


many, before we build and navigate them ourselves, 


The War-cloud in Europe. 


IMAGINATIVE FRENCH WRITERS AND ARTISTS GLEEFULLY 
DEPICT THE DOWNFALL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


THAT the French people as a whole entertain a cordial hatred 
for the English goes without saying among all who are familiar 
with the history of nations for centuries past. In more than 
one war in Europe and in other lands during the past two or 
three hundred years that hatred has manifested itself in blood 
and carnage, and long intervals of peace have not abated its 
intensity. 

Even in these days of peace conferences and the growth of 
international good-will the old roots of bitterness remain appar- 
ently as deep-reaching as ever, and as capable, on occasion, of 
bearing a dread fruitage of woe and death. The Fashoda inci- 
dent, the Dreyfus case, and several other happenings of the past 
two years, bave served to put an added strain on the relations 
between France and England, and the insults heaped upon 
Queen Victoria by certain comic journals of Paris since the 
South African war began have helped to inflame English feel- 
ing and widen the breach already existing between the two 
countries. 

To such a pitch, in fact, has the temper of these two nations 
been wrought that English men and women are jeered on the 
streets of Paris, and it is said that her Majesty Queen Victoria 
will purposely avoid passing through French territory when she 
makes her annual visit to the Riviera this summer. 

These things serve to explain how Le Monde Iilustre, the 
leading pictorial weekly of Paris, justified itself in issuing an 
edition, recently, wholly given up to depicting in elaborate illus- 
trations and detailed narrative an imaginative series of events 
resulting in the humbling of Great Britain on land and sea, the 
destruction of her boasted navy, the overthrow of her colonial 
power, and the capture by French troops of London itself. 
While all these cataclysmic events happen only in the dream of 
a patriotic and English-hating Frenchman, they are worked out 
on paper with a verisimilitude worthy of Jules Verne, and with 
a fervency of expression which shows how closely akin the wish 
is to the thought. 

This epoch-making business is not a matter of the dim future, 
either, but begins exactly on July 14th, 1900. On that date the 
match for this international explosion is touched off by a band 
of Afghans who swoop down upon the railroad at Kouck, on 
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the Afghanistan frontier, kill the attendants, and burn up the 
railroad stock. This outrage is attributed to the sinister hand 
of England as a counter-move against the Russian advance 
from Mery, and when the news reaches the Czar at St. Peters- 
burg that powerful monarch, forgetting all about The Hague 
love-feast and his family alliances with the English throne, 
sounds the call to arms and orders General Sobeleff to move 
upon Herat at once. Eight days later the Russian force, 22,000 
strong, reaches Herat from Kouck, and in a few days more the 
Afghanistan capital falls, and British supremacy receives its 
first deadly blow. ‘‘ At this point,” says this veracious chron- 
icler, ‘‘ began a war which was to change the face of the world.” 

France no sooner hears the tocsin of war sounded by Russia 
than she, too, rushes hot and eager into the affray. A French 
fleet, under Admiral Fournier, is immediately dispatched from 
Toulon to meet the Russian fleet at Bizerta, and these two in al- 
lied power proceed at once to Alexandria. Arriving there, it is 
found that Lord Cromer, the British representative in Egypt, 
has already been assassinated, the country has revolted, and the 
Khedive has seized the three British battalions and the Suez 
Canal. 

Events move swiftly in this sanguinary, decisive, and world- 
paralyzing programme, and the British get the worst of it every- 
where, on landand sea. Malta issoon reduced by the fire of the 
allied fleets, and on August 28th a fearful sea-fight occurs off 
the harbor of Toulon, in which the English fleet is finally over- 
come with awful slaughter, Admiral Fisher and Sir Charles 
Beresford being slain, and only one English ship—the Royal 
Sovereign—escaping from the carnage. An English land force 
under Lord Kitchener invading France by way of Normandy 
meets with a similar fate. Three thousand British are killed, 
Kitchener is made prisoner, and the Channel islands one by one 
come into possession of France. 

But England’s cup of woe must be filled to the brim. Her 
colonial dependencies, taking advantage of her reverses near at 
home, set up the standard of rebellion and either become inde- 
pendent States or fall into the possession of other Powers. Can- 
ada is generously apportioned to Uncle Sam ; Australia swings 
off into a nation by itself ; India reverts back to her former 
owners, and Ireland, of course, achieves that independence for 
which she has hoped, dreamed, and struggled so long. A re- 
public is proclaimed in Dublin, and Queenstown turns out en 
masse to greet the Russian and French invaders. A full-page 
illustration is required to accentuate the imaginary joy of the 
Irish people over their new-found freedom. The picture shows 
the quays and streets of Queenstown crowded with thousands of 
shouting men, waving the Irish flag entwined with the emblems 


of Russia and France. It is a glorious day for all true sons of 


. the old sod. 


The revolt in India is a repetition in some degree of the 
Sepoy rebellion, with the difference that no Havelocks come 
this time to save the day for England. Delhi and Benares are 
laid waste with fire and sword, and the English are exterminat- 
ed without mercy, root and branch. Kandahar also falls. Lord 
Roberts, who has been summoned from South Africa to com- 
mand the forces here, is killed in battle, and all southern Asia is 
freed forever from the hated British rule. 

Peace is not declared until London itself surrenders to the 
allied armies, that event taking place on September 20th in the 
midst of general rejoicing. <A treaty is signed on October 25th 
which so readjusts the map of the world that all the school-boys 
have to learn their geographies over again. And the climax 
is capped in an appropriate manner by the death of Queen 
Victoria. Poor lady,she dies of a broken heart, and no wonder ! 


Cost of a Trip to South Africa. 


IN spite of the large American interests in the Transvaal and 
other parts of South Africa, no direct lines of passenger com- 
munication between the United States and that country have 
ever been established. All passenger traffic for the scene of the 
present war between the Boer and the Briton must be by way of 
Europe. From there one may have the choice of several lines. 
The steamships of the German East African line touch at Am- 
sterdam twice a month on their way to Delagoa Bay and Dur- 
ban. Steamers of the Union and Castle lines sail each Satur- 
day from Southampton, England, for South African ports, but 
first go to Holland to pick up passengers and freight. The Brit- 
ish and Colonial steamships sail every fortnight direct from 
London to Cape Town. They are of light draught, especially 
designed to cross the bar at East London and Natal, but carry 
only first-class passengers. Rates of passage from London to 
Cape Town range from $66.43, third class, up to $199.28, first 
class. The distance from London is 5,951 miles, and the aver- 
age time of the voyage by royal mail steamers is seventeen 
days. and by other lines about twenty-one days. From New 
York one must add, of course, to these figures from six to nine 
days of time, and from $50 to $100 for fare. In brief, a traveler 
from New York to Cape Town via England might reasonably 
hope to make the voyage in something less than thirty days, and 
possibly in twenty-five, at an expense for steamer fare of from 
$136.48 to about $300, according to the accommodations desired. 
Most of the English lines sell through tickets to Johannesburg 
via Cape Town, the first class fare being $225.13, and the addi- 
tional time from Cape Town by rail about two days. It is hard- 
ly necessary to add that during the reigning unpleasantness 
there is no railway communication between Cape Town and 
Jobannesburg, nor is there likely to be until the way is forced 
open by the British army with bayonet and cannon. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of 
our readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we there- 
fore offer a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on 
the originality of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. 
Preference will be given to unique and original work and for that which 
bears a special relation to news events of current interest. We invite 
all amateurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a request for the return. All photographs entered in the contest. 
and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise di- 
rected, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, 


and those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Contestants 
should be patient. 
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A Great Day for New York. 


CEREMONIES IN CiTy HALL Park, New YorkK, TO MARK THE 
BEGINNING OF OPERATIONS ON THE UNDERGROUND RaAPID- 
TRANSIT RAILROADS. 


No event of purely civic interest has happened in New York 
for many a year fraught with deeper and more far-reaching 
significance to the material welfare of the metropolis than the 
turning of the spadeful of earth in City Halli Park on Saturday, 
March 24th, to mark the beginning of actual work on the under- 
ground rapid- transit railways, a public convenience greatly 
needed, often promised, and so long delayed. It was fitting 
that the day should be marked large in the local calendar and 
given over to displays of bunting, eloquent speeches, popular 
rejoicings, and general congratulations. 

It was, indeed, a happy circumstance that enabled all New 
York, both in its lesser and its greater capacity, to draw a 
breath of relief deep and long, and with the memory of many 
weary years of hopes deferred and hearts made sick to point 
the utterance, to say, ‘‘At last! At last !” 
clear and the air crisp and bracing. 
began at one o’clock when the procession, headed by the ser- 
geants-at-arms of both houses of the municipal assembly, left 
the front door of the city hall. Following these dignitaries 
came the mayor, preceded by his messenger carrying the 
mayor’s flag ; next the speciai committee of the municipal as- 
sembly; then the rapid-transit commissioners, followed by Mr. 
Jobn B. McDonald, the tunnel contractor, and Mr. August 
Belmont, his chief financial backer, and after these many other 
city officials, and, last of all, a long line of specially invited 
guests. 

The route of the procession was short, only a few rods, in 
fact, to the open ground in front of the city hall. Here the ex- 
ercises were led off with brief addresses by Mayor Van Wyck 
and President Alexander E. Orr, of the transit commission. 
Then came the culminating act, the event of all events, when 
the mayor, with a silver spade in hand, stooped slightly and 
lifted up a little of the fresh, brown earth to the light of the 
sun. Contractor McDonald and each of the eight rapid-transit 
commissioners in succession did the same, and thus the great 
enterprise which is to revolutionize the transit system of the 
metropolis was begun. A memorial tablet was next lowered 
into the excavation ; Comptroller Coler finished off the speech- 
making with a characteristic address, and then the band played 
‘* The Star-spangled Banner,” while the multitude cheered and 
was happy—as it had a right to be. 

The tablet which marked the location of the first excavation 
was worded as follows : 


The skies were 
The ceremonies proper 


AT THIS PLACE 24 MARCH 1900 
HON. ROBERT A. VAN WYCK 
MADE THE FIRST EXCAVATION FOR THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 
RAPID TRANSIT COMMISSION 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, President CHARLES STEWART SMITH 
Joun H. StTarin Morris K. Jesup 
Woopsury LANGDON Rospert A. Van Wyck, Mayor 
Grorce L. Rives Birp S. CoLerR, Comptroller 
WILLIAM Barciay PARSONS | 
Chief Engineer | 
CONTRACTORS 
Joun B. McDonaLp | 
RAPID TRANSIT SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
AvuGusT BELMONT 
President 


As for the decorations over and around the city hall, much 
might be said. Nothing equal to them was ever seen at this 
place before. The display was profuse in quantity and highly 
artistic in arrangement. The streamers and flags stretched 
from the high poles of the city hall plaza were grouped in a 
tent-like form which was beautiful and effective. 


A Tragedy That Cost Three Lives. 


AMONG all the frightful tragedies which have checkered the 
history of Kentucky and helped to give it the name of ‘ the 
dark and bloody ground,” few have surpassed in their sensa- 
tional features and terrible results the scene enacted in the 
lobby of the Capitol Hotel at Frankfort, on January 16th. The 
principals in the affair were David G. Colson, a well-known 
Republican leader in Kentucky, formerly a member of Con- 
gress from that State ; Lieutenant Ethelbert D. Scott, a prom- 


inent citizen of the State ; L. W. Demaree, assistant postmaster 
at Shelbyville ; Charles Julian, a wealthy farmer ; and Captain 
B. B. Golden. A bitter feud had existed between Colson and 
Scott, arising from charges made by the former against Scott 
while both were officers in the Fourth Kentucky Regiment, or- 
ganized for service in the Spanish-American war. The two 
had a quarrel at Anniston, Ala., when the regiment was mus- 
tered out, and Scott gave Colson a wound which resulted in 
partial paralysis. The two met again for the first time since 
that event in the hotel at Frankfort on the day named, and 
both men began firing at the same time. When the smoke 
cleared from the scene Scott, Demaree, and Julian were either 
dead or dying, and Golden had received a wound from which it 
was thought at first that he could not recover. 
was wounded, but not dangerously. 


Colson himself 
It has since been declared 
by a coroner’s jury that the three men killed came to their 
death by pistol-shots fired by David G. Colson, and it is also de- 
clared that Golden received his wounds from the same hand. 
The affair has naturally caused intense excitement in Ken- 
tucky, where all the men who figured in it have been prominent 
in public life. Fortunately, the tragedy had no relation what- 
ever to the political troubles which have recently agitated the 
State. Ex-Representative Colson is well and favorably known 
in Washington, where he served for four years as a clerk in the 
Interior Department before his term in Congress. He made 
many warm friends among his fellow-members in the House, it 
is said, and was generally regarded as a man of amiable and 
sunny disposition, as well as a manly and courageous one. He 
served on several important committees, and made an exceed- 
ingly creditable record as a legislator. He resigned from Con- 
gress in order to enter the army in the recent war, but his regi- 
ment was not ordered to the front. Our photograph shows Mr. 
Colson as he lies wounded in jail. 


Notable American Exhibit at Paris. 


THE PAcKING INDUSTRY AS EXEMPLIFIED BY ARMOUR & 
Company, To BE SHOWN PICTORIALLY UNDER THE AUS- 
PICES OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


ONE of the most remarkable pictorial exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition coming from the United States will be that of the 
vast packing industry which will be presented in the American 
display under the auspices of the Agricultural Department of 
the United States. Few Americans comprehend the extent and 
character of this industry, and the photographs of it at Paris 
will be a revelation to every visitor. On a double- page of 
this issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY we introduce some of the photo- 
graphs of Armour & Company’s packing establishment at Chi- 
cago, which have been selected as a feature of the American 
exhibit at Paris. These include views of the Union Stock Yards 
of Chicago, the centre of the live-stock market of the world ; of 
the various processes of slaughtering hogs and beef, and of the 
main business offices at Chicago. 

The occasional visitor who is favored with an inspection of 
the stock yards and the Armour establishments at Chicago is 
profoundly impressed by the revelation when he realizes that 
the capacity of the Union Stock Yards is 75,000 cattle, 300,000 
hogs, 50,000 sheep, and 5,000 horses. The yards cover an area 
of 475 acres, of which 320 acres are covered with brick and 
plank flooring. There are 13,000 pens, 8,500 of which, embrac- 
ing an area of seventy-five acres, are double-decked and covered, 
for hogs and sheep. There are 625 chutes for loading and un- 
loading stock, twenty-five immense two-story brick horse-barns, 
a mammoth horse-exchange amphitheatre 200 by 600 feet in 
dimensions and costing $200,000, a large sales pavilion, and the 
largest and latest improved sheep dip and pool, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 sheep. 

The Union Stock Yards contain twenty-five miles of brick 
and plank-covered streets, thirty-six miles of water-troughs, 
ninety-nine miles of water-pipe, and ‘fifty miles of sewerage. 
Six artesian wells, 1,250 to 2,250 feet deep, supply an abundance 
of pure water to reservoirs with a capacity of 8,000,000 gallons, 
and in midsummer 7,000,000 gallons of water are consumed 
daily. Every part of the yards and of the vast packing-house 
district adjacent is connected by a complete system of overhead 
viaducts. The buildiags include an immense exchange with 400 
business offices for buyers and sellers and the general offices of 
the Unicn Stock Yards Company, the National Live Stock 
Bank, the Transit Hotel, with 300 rooms ; the Drovers’ Journal 
building, division offices, car-repair shops, blacksmith and car- 
penter shops, water-works, a large electric-light plant, horse- 
exchange offices, restaurants, fire-engine houses, and feed-barns. 

Altogether, about 1,800 men are employ- 











EX-CONGRESSMAN COLSON, WHO KILLED THREE MEN. 


Photograph by Wolff. 


ed by the Union Stock Yards Company 
proper. 

Armour & Company employ in Chicago 
from 7,000 to 10.000 men, according to the 
receipts and killing of the stock. They 

* have killed as many as 17,000 hogs in one 
day, 5,500 cattle, and 10,000 sheep. This 
does not include the Armour establish- 
ments at Omaha and Kansas City. The 
Chicago concern requires thirteen large 
engine - houses, and will shortly start a 
central power plant of 15,000 horse-power 
capacity, which will transmit electric 
power developed by motors wherever 
needed, the largest move in the direction 
of centralization of power thus far inau- 
gurated by any great manufacturing es- 
tablishmentin the United States. 

The utilization of material in this es- 
tablishment is simply phenomenal. Every- 
thing is made into a profit. Nothing is 
allowed to go to waste. Armour & Com- 
pany make all their own tin cans, print all 
their own labels, office stationery, and ad- 
vertising matter. They manufacture 
glues, gelatines, isinglass, anhydrous am- 
monia for refrigeration, curled hair for 
mattresses, bristles, pepsins, pancreatins 
and medicinal articles ; fertilizers, stock 








foods, fancy bone articles, such as knife-handles, buttons, et 
soaps of all kinds, including toilet, and glycerines of all grades, 
They pull the wool from the sheep pelts, cleanse and grade 
it, and sell it to the woolen manufacturer. The waste hair 
made into hair-felt for insulation or use by plasterers. Al! of 
this, in addition to a line of food products, which includes fresh 
meats of all kinds, sausages, canned meats, lards, smoked and 
pickled meats, tripe, pigs’ feet, and many other kinds of foo 

In the office shown by the picture some 600 clerks are ¢)- 
ployed. It is one of six large officesof Armour & Company. A 
private telegraph line is maintained by the company extend 
from Kansas City to Omaha, Chicago, Allegheny, Pittsb 
New York and Boston, with offshoots to other markets. Seve a] 
thousand messages a day are handled 
conceive that this great business office. which resembles 
operating-room of a telegraph company rather than the o 
of a manufacturing establishment, can be required for the 
of one branch of the house of Armour & Company. But e) oy 
its enormous facilities are strained to their utmost, and const 
additions are being made to the working forces of the estab 
ment. 


It is scarcely possib! 


Fr 


The photographs of the slaughter-houses, realistic as t! » 
are, give but a faint impression of the exciting character of 


work. Everything appears to run as if by machinery. 

visitor to the hog-killing department, for instance, observes t xt 
the hogs are driven intoan inclosure, where, one after the ot! +r, 
the animals are seized, shackled by the hind foot, and star ed 
upward toward the trolley. In a moment the first has pa: od 


into the slaughtering inclosure, where, with a single stabin jie 
neck, a death-blow is inflicted. The struggling creature m: 
on to the next inclosure and drops into a vat of scalding wa 
As he revolves, the bristles are stripped from him by men 
either side of the tank. Automatically the carcass is thr 
out of the scalding-tub, when the work of pulling the remai: 
of the bristles is carried on. The body is automatically « 
veyed to the scraping-machines and through the rough finis! 
processes. As it moves onward a butcher severs the head fron 
the body. Each move forward means a new operation—s! 
ing the scattered hairs, inspection by the government auth: ri 
ties, removal of the intestines, taking out the leaf lard, split- 
ting, weighing, and so forth, until finally the carcass reaches 
the vast cooling-chamber. So rapid has been its progress that 
often after reaching the cooling-room, although it is then com- 
pletely deprived of its vitals, cleaned, and ready for market, it 
still reveals the tremor of life in the muscles. These operatious, 
carried on with incredible speed and unimpeded regularity, 
occur in rooms noisy with the rumble and roar of machinery 
and the shrill cries of struggling animals. The workmen alone 
are quiet, uttering scarcely a word, but applying themselves to 
their duties with close and commendable industry. It is asight 
that many do not care to see. Once seen it cannot be forgotten. 
Similar processes are carried out in the beef-killing department. 
The cattle are driven into pens. One blow on the head knocks a 
steer senseless. The carcass is quickly hoisted, and the sticker 
completes his sanguinary task. Then comes heading, skinning, 
dressing, the chilled room, and the refrigerator-car. 

The establishment of Armour & Company is known through- 
out the world. In every great food emergency it is always 
called upon to supply a vast amount of refrigerated and canned 
meats, and no emergency has found it unprepared. This great 
establishment was founded by the enterprise and energy of 
Philip D. Armour, and since his recent retirement from its 
active management, its affairs have been carried on with equal 
success by bis son Ogden, who, though but thirty-five years old, 
is the active head of one of the greatest industrial enterprises in 
the world. He has already demonstrated the inheritance of that 
rare business sagacity which has crowned the career of his father 
with such marvelous success. J.A.S 
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The Drama in New York. 


I aM not surprised that Tony Pastor had an uproarious wel- 
come recently, at his popular little variety house, when he ap- 
peared to celebrate his thirty-fifth year as actor and manaver 
of the establishment. Tony Pastor is a marvel. Who doves 
not remember him in the blithesome days of his youth, and 
what stranger in New York who loves vaudeville ever fails to 
call and tosee him in the maturity of life, which has wrouvht 
so little change in voice, gesture, or figure? Of all the favorites 
that New York has had, no one has come nearer to his audienes 
and kept nearer to them, than Tony Pastor. The gallery f els 
that it is as much a partof his establishment as the occupant . of 
the orchestra chairs, and Tony talks to the boys in the gal! ry 
or to the young ladies in the orchestra, in the course of bis po \u- 
lar topical songs, with equal freedom. There is, therefore an 
all pervasive air of jollity and domesticity about Pastor’s es! \b- 
lishment, and it will survive as long as Tony is at the head of 
house. May he be spared for many years to add to our str 
of current happiness. 

In “Oliver Goldsmith,” Stuart Robson’s new play, w! ch 
was brought out at the Fifth Avenue Theatre recently f 
brief engagement, Augustus Thomas has done excellent w: °k, 
though be has not followed the plot of the novel very clos y. 
His departures, however, have been essential to the developn nt 
of his work, and have improved it. While Stuart Robson | 0- 
duced the play for his own benefit, the real interest in it atta: \es 
more to Henry Dixey than to Robson. It is most unfortu: ite 
that Dixey, with his rare gifts in comedy, has not been an re 
faithful, patient, and conscientious student and player, Ii he 
has failed at any time, he alone has been tu blame. In “ Oli er 
Goldsmith ” his acting is almost flawless, and every one of iis 
old admirers—and he has a great many of them left—feel | ke 
shaking Dixey’s hands and wishing him a new lease of the ~ ‘c- 
cess with which he started, and which from this on he can m: ke 
continuous, if he only will. Miss Florence Rockwell, the | il- 
ented and graceful young actress, who has the part of Mury 
Horneck, makes all that can be made of a character in which 
little opportunity is given her for the best work. 

‘‘The Casino Girl” is the latest at the Casino. The music 
could be improved, but there is much of life and humor in tie 
dramatization, and Virginia Earle and a lot &* other pretty 
young women make it specially attractive. 

The newest farce at Daly’s is the work of an Englizh play- 
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wright, Mr. F. Kinsey Peilé, and is called ‘“‘ The Interrupted 
Honeymoon.” Hilda Spong, who has become a decided Ameri- 
ean favorite, Mary Mannering, E. J. Morgan, John Mason, 
Jobn Findley, and Ethel Hornick have the principal characters. 
It is not as interesting as some of the other London successes 
of the season, but it draws well. 

Several distinguished members of the dramatic and literary 
profe> ions delivered addresses on the occasion of the recent 
craduation exercises of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts and Empire Theatre Dramatic School in the Empire Thea- 
tre. post-graduate matinée performance will, on April 5th, 
present “* The Coxcomb,” of Beaumont and Fletcher, and ‘*‘ A 
tepenitance,” a new one-act play by John Oliver Hobbes (Mis. 
Craigic). 

The newest plays in New York worth mentioning are ‘‘ The 
Sunken Bell,” at the Knickerbocker, with Sothern and Virginia 
| in the leading réles ; ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” at the 


ar! 
— Square Theatre, with Miss Sanders supported by Max 
Figmon ; “* Twelve Months Later,” at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre, th: sequel to ** At the White Horse Tavern,” in which Fred 
Bond Anne Sutherland, and Elizabeth Tyree have principal 
parts. All of these were well received on their first nights. 


JASON. 


Off for the War in Africa. 


T: Elder Dempster Company’s steamship Monterey, in her 
new of troop-ship, has been greatly changed in appearance 


since : sailed into the port of Halifax a few weeks ago. The 
yesse. 00k on board 640 men in addition to her crew, and 602 
horsé Not an inch of space is wasted. The men’s quarters 
are f nished with hammocks and with tables and benches that 
may |): taken down and packed away when floor-room is needed 
for exercise. The horses are in stalls which only permit them to 
move »n inch or two from side to side, but they can rest, if they 
wish, in slings hung from the roof ; and in rough weather this 
may e them from much injury and discomfort. 


The members of: the corps, raised and equipped by Lord 


Strathconagtbe patriotic high commissioner of Canada in Eng- 
land. «ve mainly drawn from the West. Many of them have 
been ranchmen, and all are expert riders. One of the troop, 
John Barry, volunteered for service on hearing that his brother 


had fallen in South Africa, A hundred recruits for the Royal 
Canadian Regiment of Infantry also embarked on the Monterey 
to take the place of members of the first contingent who have 
been killed or disabled. All classes of society are represented, 
and students, editors, bank clerks, and even captains of militia 
companies are to be found in the ranks of this force. 

Immediately before their departure the troops were inspected 
at the armories, and were addressed by General Lord Seymour, 
the lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, and the minister of 
militia for the dominion. They then marched down to the 
Intercolonial Railway pier, escorted by detachments of the city 
volunteers, The weather was threatening, but the music of the 
military bands was joyous and inspiriting, and the crowds lining 
the streets cheered and waved flags with an enthusiasm una- 
bated by mud under foot and clouds over head. As the vessel 
swung out into the stream there was a storm of cheers from the 
people on shore, and it was answered with hearty good will by 
the men on the decks and in the rigging of the transport. 

> F. W. 


That Which is Right is Expected. 


THAT which is right is normal. Pessimists may not believe 
this, but it is mone the less a fact. Anything that is wrong is 
abnorn »:, and as-stich on discovery it attracts immediate at- 
tentio::. Ten thousand families ‘May live correct, virtuous and 
honor! lives for years and no especial notice will be taken of 
the faci, because theirs is the natural and proper existence. Let 
but asiycie scandal, however, occur, and lo ! it is blazoned to the 
world as a thing unusual and portentous. One crime will set a 
village, « city, and sometimes a nation agog, simply because it 
is against the accepted, ordained order of things. Hundreds of 


railway ‘rains speed daily to their destination in safety, and no 
one thir:!'s anything about them ; but the accident or disaster 
is hera|\iod far and wide. Dozens of great steamers are breast- 
ing the «aves of the ocean all the time, unthought of by any 
save th s« who are immediately interested in them or who bave 
friends .» board. But the disaster at sea is something to be 
publish: |, talked of, shuddered at and deplored. A deal of what 
isknow: as news is such only because it is a record of the ab- 
norma! id the unusual. Itis necessarily so, for the right and 
the goo: is accepted as so common and usual as to be taken for 
grante’ id hence in a sense is uninteresting. 

Thov- ndsof men die each year leaving their families in com- 
fortable -ircumstances as a result of well-placed life insurance, 
and no ticular commentis occasioned. On the other hand, it is 
now gr ing to be the rule that if a man who has had any sort of 
income: all passes away and leaves his family unprovided for 


and desi 
and ha 


ite, the fact that he was uninsured is promptly noticed 
y criticised. It is another example of the truth al- 
ready st: ed, that errors, whether of commission or omission, at- 
ract at ntion ; that wrong is abnormal and certain to focus 
vservaton and solicit unfavorable comment from all prudent 
men 


Life |\surance has become so plain a duty that no man with 


family iependent upon him for support can afford to ignore it, 
rcan be justify its neglect to himself, to his family, or to his 
'riends, 


No man has a right to leave his family unprovided for 
his hea!th has at any time been such as to enable hit) tosecure 
1€ protection of insurance. bere 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, offers to 
“very healthy man the best insurance that human ingenuity has 
yet devised, and it is offered at the lowest rates consistent with 
safety and wise business management. 


‘Jasper’s ’? Hints to Money-makers. 


IS history to repeat itself again in the stock market? Are 
7 have another wild-cat banking boom, as the result of the 
‘sssage of the new currency bill? Indications point that way. 


Already the Treasury Department at Washington reports that 
over 500 new national banks are prepariug to organize under the 
law. Most of these are little banks, for the new law opens the 
door wide to the organization of banks with a capital of only 
$25,000 in towns of 3,000 population. The moment such a bank 
is organized in any city or village, and secures its circulation, it 
will have the twenty-five thousand in currency on hand to cover 
the $25,000 which (with a slight additional premium) was re 
quired to purchase the government bonds needed as the basis for 
circulation, so that the organizers of the bank get their money 
back at once, and then have a bank on hand with which to do 
The readiness with which these little national banks 
can be organized in small towns will be seen at a glance, and 
the opportunities for speculative banking concerns to take ad- 
vantage of the situation will be readily recognized. 

Every little town will want a national bank. It will not be 
difficult to raise the necessary $25,000. Every bank will want 
to make money, and will have to look to its loans for its profits. 
The obvious instability of loans on the individual credit of small 
landed proprietors in the agricultural sections justifies the fear 
that ultimately a good many of these banks will be confronted 
with serious losses which will precede their dissolution by the 
processes of bankruptcy. We are not likely to have a repetition 
of the old wild-cat State banking experience, because the inter- 
ests of the national banks under the Federal statute are more 
carefully safeguarded. But there are premonitory signs of a 
national banking boom that will finally end in disaster. 

The American disposition is imitative. If a small town 
establishes its own national bank the next adjoining town will 
think ‘‘ there is money in it,” and will also want a bank, and it 
is easy to foresee the speculative processes by which the multi- 
plication of small national banks will be carried to a dangerous 
degree, and when these little institutions begin to break down 
in a season of financial depression, which is bound to come in 
the regular course of affairs, a general scare will fall upon the 
stockholders and panicky consequences are apt to follow. I 
therefore urge my readers to be careful how they embark in 
these new enterprises. The word ‘‘ bank ” has a sort of fascina- 
tion for investors, just as a gold-mine has for those who are 
lured by the word “ gold.” But banks and gold-mines, until 
they are well established and their opportunities for profit well 
defined, should be left for the exploitation of investors with a 
thorough and practical knowledge of such things. 

‘** Sid,’ St. Louis: Wabash debenture Bs. Buy Erie 1st preferred 

“R.,”’ Yonkers, N. Y.: With present conditions, I would hold. But 
watch the market carefully. 

“ Springfield,”’ Ill.: Everything depends upon the management of 
the concern. 

*O. P.,’? Newark, N. J.: Your American Ice common shows a hand- 
some gain. I believe in taking a good profit always. 

‘**Clerk,”’ Des Moines, Ia.: United States Express stock around pre- 
vailing prices looks cheap. It pays three per cent. a year. 

** Druggist,” Portland, Me.: International Paper common represents 
water, pure and simple. But the company is earning a — deal of 
money, and the stock should sell at the price you paid for it 

“c.,” Clintonville, Conn.: I have never had much faith in it. I 
think it has been manipulated for the purpose of disposing of its stock 
at abnormally high figures. 

“J. F. B.,”. Milwaukee, Wis.: The so-called chart systems have 
some incidental value, but they have no such significance as some of 
the s>-called investment-brokers place upon them. It is only a trick 
of the trade to lure their patrons into freer speculation. (2) Icannot 

* A Constant Reader,’’ Dundee, N. Y.: Not very high. Do business 
witha broker of the highest standing, the higher the better. (2) Wa- 
bash stocks have a great many bonds ahead of them. I think better 
of the debeutures. They ought toadvance. (3) Canada Southern isa 
good stock to buy on reactions, and to hold for a long pull. 

**C.,"" Meriden, Conn.: I have never believed in International Silver 
stocks. The fact that there is nearly $4,000,000 of first-mortgage bonds 
outstanding on the plants, with over $5,000,000’ preferred stock ahead 
of the $9,000,000 common, makes me regard the common as absolutely 
of no intrinsic value. I should sell and suffer my loss. 

** J. N.,’ Baltimore: I have said before that the American Linseed 
preferred stock is not a ‘good and safe” investment. It pays seven 
per cent. and it would sell much higher than between 50 and 60 if it 
were a “safe” investment. It is doing a large business, and the ad- 
vancing prices of linseed oil add greatly to its profits. Speculatively, 
I think well of it. 

**§.,’’ Saratoga, N. Y.: Ido not and will not advise the purchase of 
American Sugar common until the sugar war is definitely settled. If 
you insist on buying the stock, buy the preferred. I know of no more 
treacherous stock than Sugar. If you are looking for a gambler's 
chances you can dabble in it. You may make a big strike, and you 
may lose heavily. I am not a believer in plunging. 

** Merchant,’ Austin, Texas : There is a Mexican government bond 

aying three-per-cent. interest which sells on the London market at 
ess than 30. The last quotation was about 26. Interest is payable in 
silver. Itis a fair speculative bond netting good returns. (2) Iam 
inclined to think that Tennessee Coal and Iron is selling pretty high. 
I would sell and take my profit, even though it is small. 

** Norfolk,” Virginia : Leather common is readily manipulated, and a 
clique could advance it to the price you give. (2) Linseed common, after 
the December break, I recommended as a good speculative industrial. 
Chicago interests are liable to advance it at any time. (3) American 
Steel and Wire, considering its dividend, is not dear for temporary invest- 
meut at your price. (4) No. (5) Its friends say yes. 

** Veteran,’ Savannah, Ga.: At pee prices, the cheaper pre- 
ferred stocks are netting about as follows: Atchison, a little over four 
and one-half per cent ; Norfolk and Western, about five and one-quar- 
ter ; Baltimore and Ohio, about five ; Northern Pacific, about five and 
one-quarter ; St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred, over five 
and one-half ; Union Pacific preferred, about five and one-quarter ; 
and Southern ae preferred, less than three and one-half. 

“A Subscriber,’ Youngstown, O.: I do not consider Atchison 
Adjustment fours a gilt-edged investment. (2) I have no doubt that 
am will be able to sell all the stocks you mention at a somewhat 

igher price than prevails... But I believe they will all be lower before 
the first of November, (3) Adams Express. American Tobacco pre- 
ferred, Milwaukee and St. Paul preferred, Northwest preferred. Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois preferred, Commercial Cable, Pullman Com- 


ny. 

pay.” Bluefield. W. Va.: The report that the Pennsylvania had secured 
control of the Norfolk and Western is denied. Such control certainly 
would advance the speculative and intrinsic value of Norfolk and West 
ern, bat 50 would be a high price for the common. considering that a little 
over a year ago it sold at less than 18. (2) Union Pacific common is 
strongly held. The pool which has had it in charge can put it up to the 
figures you name, unless the entire market breaks. I would not hold it 
for that price. ‘ 

**G.,”? Cleveland, O.: The earnings of Wheeling and Lake Erie give 
the common stock greater speculative value. It is probable that a 
dividend will be paid on the first preferred. I had rather deal in the 
preferred stock than in the common. All the soft-coal roads, as I have 
said before, and especially Norfolk and Western, will profit materially 
by the increased demand, at home and abroad,ffor coal and coke. The 
report that the Pennsylvania may control the Norfolk and Western 
would no doubt help the latter. I would prefer the Norfolk and West- 
ern to Wheeling and Lake Erie. 

**C. B. W.,” Norwalk, Conn.: A person with one hundred dollars 
could speculate in some of the low-priced stocks, but I would. hardly 
advise him to do so at thistime. A year ago, with a rising bull-tide, 
one could have made some —_ turns and good profits with a hundred 
dollars. This, I believe, wil! be a bear year, and it is a good time for 
neopbytes to keep out of the market. A small mortgage on improved 
real estate in your own city, which = ean probably obtain from one 
of your real-estate agents, and which ought to pay you four or five per 
cent., would be a good permanent investment. 

‘Investigator,’ Hartford, Conn.: At last we have had an active 
market. The closing week in March recorded sales in Wall Street 
just about aggregating those of a year ago, when things were buoy- 
ant. The Third Avenue episode, the Carnegie-Frick combination, the 

sage of the currency bill, and the determined effort of the great 
railroads, led by the New York Central and Pennsylvania, for the 
maintenance of rates, are all helpful influences. If anything could 
start a bull movement, this combination should. The misfortune of 
the situation is that so — men are holding stocks bought at higher 
prices a year ago, and waiting to get ont, that the manipulators fora 
rise find themselves obliged to buy more than they want to carry. I 


business. 
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do not believe that a prolonged bull movement can be expected before 
election 

** Amateur,’ Chicago, Ill.: It is not true that the National Steel 
Company earned twenty per cent. last year on its common stock. If 
it had charged off nothing to depreciation, such a profit might have 
been shown. But, honestly, this could not be done. The annual report 
shows that the common stock earned about five percent. If it was on 
a real permanent five-per-cent. basis, it would sell much higher, for 
the insiders in all stocks grab every bargain in sight. (2) [have thought 
well of Southern Pacific and Missouri Pacific, and advised their pur 
chase when they sold much lower. Those who can hold these stocks 
will, I think, get a profit in the end. for both ought to be dividend 
payers, (3) I think better of Norfolk and Western than of Northern 
Pacific common and I have great faith in the earning power of Bal 
timore and Ohid. (4) The prosperity of the South, asI have said be 
fore, ought to be helpful to the Southern trunk lines, and for that 
reason I would not sell Southern Railway or Louisville and Nashville 
short at re (5) Cotton Oil is earning a good deal of money. The 
preferred is a very fair industrial investment JASPER 


Life-insurance Hints. 


A READER of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, residing in Boston, says he 
has an only son, and that he is using his surplus income to edu 
But bo says, ** I bave no ae- 
cumulated capital with which to start my son in business after 
The thought struck me that if I 
could insure my life on some plan that would give him, fifteen 
years from now, or, 


cate the lad for a business career 
he has finished his schooling. 


in case of my death, upon my demise, five 
thousand dollars in cash I would like to make this provision for 
him. I have been told that such a policy would not cost me 
more than my surplus earnings, and I want to ask if this would 
be a safe way for me to invest them.” I answer that if you se- 
lect one of the strongest old-line insurance companies, and if you 
are in physical condition to take out a fifteen-year endowment 
policy or a bond, you can readily accomplish your purpose, 
This is one of the beneficent sides of life insurance. It has often 
been said that it is a form of investment in which one must die 
to win. But this is untrue. The great companies will sell an 
annuity by which a man will havea settled income as long as 
he continues to live, or will give him an endowment policy, so 
that at the end of ten, fifteen, twenty, or more years he will get 
all the money he paid in, and will have his life insured mean- 
while. The rapid growth in public appreciation of what life 
insurance offers isthe secret of the enormous increase in the 
business of our great insurance companies, They are becoming 
investment concerns more and more each year. 

*B.,”’ Syracuse, N.Y.: The address of the Southern Mutual Invest- 
ment Company is Lexington, Ky. 

** Guardian,” Buffalo, N. Y.: The matter is now in the hands of the 
attorney-general. No decision has been announced 

“M. C.,°. Washington: The policies of all the great companies are 
now incontestable, some immediately after they are taken out and some 
after the lapre of a year or two. 

‘Truth,’ Butte, Mont.: The last annual report of the Provident Sav 
ings Life. at the close of last year. showed that the total of assurance 
in force at that time was corsiderably over $100,000.000 

**L,”’ Minneapolis : You have the choice’ that your policy gives you 
to make a settlement either for cash. for an annuity as long as you live, 
or paid-up insurance. If your circumstances are as you recite them I 
would continue the policy, accepting the cash surplus 

“S..° Salt Lake City, Utah: The Illinois Life Associatian is an 
assessment concern, not doing very much business, and not to be com- 
pared in prestige and strength with the old-line companies of New 
York. 

“M.,”’ Pittsburg, Penn.: The first company you mention does an as- 
sessment affair, and the second is a small old-line company. (2) I be 
lieve that an endowment policy at your age would be preferable, as it 
would not only protect your wife and children, but also provide for 
vour old age, in case your business ventures should prove unsuccessful 
If your salary will allow you to put away $250a year for life insurance, 
an endowment policy could be readily handled. All the old-line com- 
panies will write you a straight life policy with optional periods, but 
at your age the endowment plan is preferable, and will be more satis- 


factory as you grow older. 
S Ke Jhermt 


If you Feel Depressed 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. E. Pitman, Lynchburg, Va., says: ‘‘ I have used it in 
nervous depression and dyspeptic troubles, with good result.’ 


Honorary Appointment. 


IT was on the eve of her marriage with the Prince A., of Or- 
leans, that the Infanta Eulalia adopted for her face the treat- 
ment with Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets. To-day, at the ageof thirty 
five, her face looks as young and her complexion as fresh as 
when she was but eighteen. As a token of her gratefulness to 
V. Darsy, sole preparer of Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets, she has 
granted him letters-patent appointing bim purveyor to the 
Royal House of Spain. Since several months V. Darsy, of 54 
Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, has opened a branch in New York, 
at 129 East Twenty-sixth Street, where, every week, a fresh 
stock of Dr. Dys’ famous products is supplied direct from the 
Paris laboratory. 

Food For Babies 
must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suitable food” is 
meant a food which a child will properly digest and assimiliate. 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for forty years has 
been the leading infant food. Book entitled ** Babies” sent free. 





Coffee vs. Preacher. 
‘* PEOPLE POISONED BY COFFEE SHOULD LEAVE It OFF.” 


‘‘] HAVE been a great coffee-drinker for years, and it has 
kept me in a bilious condition, with more or less neuralgia, as 
the result of general ill-health produced by coffee-drinking. I 
have discovered that coffee is a rank poison to my system. Since 
we have been using Postum Cereal Food Coffee we not only find 
it a delightful beverage, with all the good qualities of coffee, 
but it has none of the injurious effects. 

** Any person suffering from nervous troubles, caused by the 
poison of coffee, should be able to get rid of the sickness in short 
order if such a-one will leave off the cause and take up Postum 
Food Coffee. There has been no coffee used in our home for a 
considerable time. 

‘* People who are poisoned by coffee should leave it off, be- 
cause when one sins against his body he dishonors God, ‘ for our 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost.’ It would‘seem that 
any one conscious of the bodily distress that coffee brings would 
have no trouble in leaving it off when Postum Food Coffee can 
be secured.” Rev. John M. Linn, Pastor M. E. Church, South 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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THE RAPID-TRANSIT COMMISSIONERS, AND OTHER OFFICIALS 


MAYOR VAN WYCK, 
PREPARING FOR THE CEREMONY. 


THE CITY HALL PROFUSELY DECORATED BEFORE THE CEREMONY. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BREAKING GROUND CEREMONY IN FRONT OF THE CITY HALL—X INDICATES THE SPOT WHERE GROUND WAS BROKEN. 
Photograph by F. E. Huddle, Brooklyn. 


WORK BEGUN ON THE LONG-DEFERRED RAPID-TRANSIT ROUTE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


MAYOR VAN WYCK AND THE RAPID-TRANSIT COMMISSIONERS BREAKING GROUND IN FRONT OF THE CITY HALL, ON SATURDAY, 
MARCH ‘4TH.—({(SEE PaGE 270,] 
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THE THOUGHTLESS CHURNER AND THE THOUGHTFUL KITTEN.—Copyrighted, 1897, (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) BED-TIME.—Andrew Emerine, Jr., 
John W, Dunn, St. Louis. Fostoria, O. 
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AN ICE-JAM IN THE HOUSATONIC RIVER.—Charles Cruite, Derby, Conn. GETTING IN THE ICE CROP ON THE OTTAWA RIVER.—F. E, Bawden, Ott: terio. \ 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—OHIO WINS, 


[SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 267.) 
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Killing the cattle. Taking off the hides. 


THE BEEF-KILLING DEPARTMENT AT THE UNION STOCK Yay 
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Hoisting the pigs on a revolving wheel. The butcher at work. 


THE HOG-SLAUGHTERING DEPARTMENT OF TH! UNIO! 


Sliding down the rail from the bench. Rough finishing on the rail. Shaving the scattered bristles. Government inspector watching the remové 


ONE OF THE NOTABLE AMERICAIBHIB 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARMOUR & COMPANY’S GREAT PACKING-HOUSE INDUSTRY, INCLUDING THE UNION STOCK 
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Dressing the carcasses. Dressed beef in the chill-room, Loading into the refrigerator-cars, 


p 5,500 CATTLE AND 10,000 SHEEP ARE KILLED IN A SINGLE DAY. 
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at work, The automatic scalding apparatus. 


HE UNIO! RDS, WHERE 17,000 HOGS ARE KILLED IN A SINGLE DAY. 


“Ham-facing.” Taking out the leaf lard, splitting, and washing shoulders. Weighing and shoving into cooler. Section of the immense cooler. 


HIBITS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


AND THE HOG AND CATTLESLAUGHTERING ESTABLISHMENTS AT CHICAGO.—Coryaicnt By ARMOUR & Company, CHICAGO.—{SEE PAGE 270.1 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


ORIGIN OF THE IMAGINARY CONFLICT BETWEEN ENGLAND CAPTURE OF KANDAHAR AND THE DEATH OF LORD ROBERTS. 
AND RUSSIA—THE BURNING OF THE RAILROAD 
STATION AT KOUCK. 


THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE. THE TRIUMPHANT FRENCH TROOPS, UNDER MARSHAL JAMONT, ENTER 
LONDON. 


ARE THESE PROPHETIC PICTURES? 


A FRENCH ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL PORTRAYS THE POSSIBILITIES OF A WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 
(Sze PaGE 267.) 
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Jolly Shavers ¢ | TENN | 


WILLIAMY’ SHAVING SOAPS are SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE 


for their Rich, Cream-like, “never drying” Lather, the peculiar softening action 
on the beard, and the wonderfully soothing, refreshing effect upon the face. They 
have been the Standard for half a century, and are so recognized all over the world. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers and are sold everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts, Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. White Glycerine Toilet Soap, 10 cts. 
Willi y Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also for 

Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLastonBury, Conn. 


PARIS, DRESDEN. 


NOVENA OLD RYE 


is a whiskey that possesses every ele- 
ment of excellence. Withheld 
from the market until it had 
thoroughly matured, it 


By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


LONDON. SYDNEY. 













































is pronounced by ex- 


perts without a 


It is a 
trifle high- 
priced, perhaps, 


a 


peer in the rye 


hiner field. 


aL 
but that is a penalty 
demanded by 

Write for 


illustrated catalogue and 


always 
superiority. 


price-list. 


Eagle Liqueur Distilleries, 
925-947 Martin Street; 
926-946 E, Front Street. 
RHEINSTROM BROS., Cincinnati, U, S. A. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 











Our increase in em- 
ployed forces 


during the past ten years, 
as compared above, is due 


'Sohmer Building, 


5th AVOes cor. 22d St. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
P A R A LY S | quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled. Specialists 

bl B 


ed at recovery of 
OR CHASE'S BLOOD AND 


> t your case. Advice and proof of cures 
Free, "OR. CHASE, 224 N. loth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





to our determined efforts 
to ‘build well and for all 
time,’’ thereby earning for 





Free. 





ee. NDON (ENCLAND). 
BICYCLES THE we HAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


LANG 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
Price 2O with Americans, Every modern improvement. 
the high reputation which 21 years’ ex- 


erience and results save given them. 
ler agencies everywhere. Catalog free. 
AMERICAN BICPOLE co. 
Gormutty & Jerreny Sates Derr. 
CHIcaGco 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. .. STEPHENS co., 
‘ Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


COB'S ECZEMA CURE $1 Sce'Gittmn Go.:Cievelana.o. 
































A TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


Reader,do you know what 
real cocoa is? To economical 
housewives, and wide-awake 
wople generally, the best cocoa 
and.that of Van Houten are synonymous 
terms. The cocoa manufactured by that 
well-known firm is a preparation from the 
very best cocoa-beans, and contains all the 
valuable nutritive and stimulating properties 
natural to cocoa. The cocoa-bean contains an alkaloid 
called “*'Theobromine,” which is the principle of the 

“coup that cheers, but does not inebriate,” 

The great point of difference between the stimulating 
properties of aleohol, and that of theobromine is, that the use of the 
former causes a subsequent depression. which is proportioned to the 
amount of stimulation it has previously brought about; the use of the 
latter (theobromine) is unattended by such unpleasant after-effects, 
course, only a first-class cocoa. such as Van Houten’s, will work in the 
aforesaid manner. That cocoa has been described as “A triumph of sci- 
ence!” Itis absolutely pure, entirely soluble, and easy of assimilation and 
digestion by the weakest stomach. It costs buta trifle, being less than 
one cent per cup; and itisthe simplest drink to make ready, ofthe whole 
eatalogue of possible beverages. It smells so good, and tastes so deli- 
cious, that when you try it you will certainly exclaim: “Ah! indeed, it is 
a triumph of science!” 
















HAVE YOU TRIED 
VAN HOUTEN’S Eating CHOCOLATE? 
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A* ATTRACTIVE PRESENT, and one within the reach of everybody, is 
offered by LESLIE'S WEEKLY in the shape of a portfolio, ‘‘ The 
containing eight superb drawings of American beauties, 
Foot-ball Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Golf Girl,” ‘* The Sporting Girl,” 
Girl,” “The Summer Girl,"’ ‘‘ The Horsy Girl,” “ The 
Bicycle Girl,’ and ‘‘ The Society Girl.” 

These pictures are from drawings made by one of the most famous 


American Girl,” 


| American artists, and each picture is 11%xg in size and printed on heavy 


paper suitable for framing. Any one who wants to give a beautiful ari! 
appropriate souvenir to a friend can send one or more of these pict! 
either framed or unframed, and it will be a most acceptable gift. Th 

of the entire eight pictures, comprising ‘‘The American Girl A'bum,” is 


fifty cents, and it can be obtained by addressing LESLIE'S */Fo KL 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Li 





Advertisers Prove the Circulation of 


THE JOURNAL. 


The following is a correct state- 
ment of the advertising carried 
by the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
papers for month ofJanuary,1900: 











The Journal, Cols. 
27 issues..... 910.4 
The Tribune, 27 a ; age 
issues........ 596. CMARKIANI WINS) 
The Tribune, . > 
daily and Sun- RIES a 
daycombined 807.4 5 
The Times, 27 , 
issues........ 555 2 ’ 
ee Pp t 
anc unday W ASKS 
combined ... 803.0 reven Ss won Say 
The Dispatch, ‘ Ai ds Di { ‘ 
27 issues..... , PSTIONG 
Pioneer Press, 1g Dit 
mJ ong 406 4 Braces B ; j 2, = 
ioneer Ss, <Y ] roraiyT 
geyenteee, erre | y , 42T atl 
day combin v1. d N 
The Globe, 27 Pe 
issues ....... 413.8 | an ery 
TheGlobe,daily | No other preparati as recel naps 
and Sunday | voluntary testimonia t nent 8 the 
combined.... 641.7 | World-famous Mariani \ ix: 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, | Sold by all druggists. Se RS 
C. J. Billson, Manager. Seetenl GG tb Meat tah Ot. Now Ve ueee 
NEW YORK OFFICE, CHICAGO OFFICE, handsome book of Ghd oreements of Emberom | ae 
TRIBUNE BUILDING. Stock ExcHANGE BUILDING Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops and oth is ingwianed 
Ralph H. Booth, Manager Western Dept.  Personages. It is sent gratis aud postpeid to 4 who 
e for 
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The Coming Eclipse of the Sun. 


It WILL _BE VISIBLE TO NORTH AMERICA, AND WILL BE 
‘OTAL FROM NEW ORLEANS TO NORFOLK. 

ELEVEN years have passed since the last total eclipse of the 
sun in this country; eighteen years more are to pass before the 
next ; consequently the total eclipse of the sun, visible in the 
United States, on the 28th of next May, being the only event of 
its kind within a period of more than a quarter of a century, is 
to be regarded as of great importance. Happily, the time has 
come when celestial phenomena have ceased to be the exclusive 
possession of a few wise men. Popular intelligence now extends 
to the stars ; and, while the recondite problems of astronomy 
are still-left to the mathematical astronomers, even children are 
coming to comprehend the general principles of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies 


THE SHAFT OF DARKNESS CAUSED LY THE MOON’S 
NEW 


There has ceased to be any mystery connected with the phe- 
nomena of eclipses, whether solar or lunar. The moon makes 
the complete circuit of the heavens once in about twenty-nine 
and one half days; the sun appears to do the same, owing to 
the actual circuit made by the earth, once ina year. The moon, 
therefore, makes more than twelve circuits while the sun is 
making one. Consequently, the moon must overtake and pass 
the sun as many as twelve times in a year. Sun and moon both 
appear to be moving in the same direction, not only, but in 
nearly the same path. If they moved in exactly the same path 
the moon would puss in between the sun and earth at every cir- 
cuit, and there would be an eclipse of the sun at every new 
moon. But the paths are not exactly the same ; so the moon 
usually goes by either above or below the sun. There are 
points, however, where these two paths intersect ; and if sun 
and moon both happen at one of those points at the same time, 
then an eclipse is inevitable. At sucha time, were these two 
bodies at the same distance from the earth, there would be a 
collision ; but, as they are at different distances, the moon, be- 
ing the nearer of the two, simply shuts off the view of the sun, 
and the latter is eclipsed. 

If the moon were actually smaller, or if she were more dis- 
tant oe hecinkac apparently smaller, then there would be 
simply a ransit”’ of the moon, like the well-known transits of 
Venus and ally both of which planets are immensely more 
distant than the moon. That is, the moon would then be seen 
as adark body passing across the sun’s face, and shutting off 
more or less of its light according to her apparent size. Now, 
asa matter of fact, we do have transits of the moon, though 
they are commonly called ‘*‘ annular eclipses.” There are times 
when the sun is several million miles nearer than at other times, 
and when the moon is several thousands of miles farther than at 
other times ; if an eclipse occur at such times the sun’s body is 
apparently enlarged, and the moon’s body apparently dimin- 
ished, so that the moon fails to cover the face of the sun, anda 
ring of sunlight (called in Latin, annulus) surrounds the 
moon's body. 

If, on the other hand, the moon were actually larger, or if 
she were nearer and therefore apparently larger, there would 
be an occultation of the sun. That is, the sun’s bright face, not 
only, would be hidden from view, but also that vast and brill- 
iant corona which surrounds his face, and which is never seen 
except during an eclipse. The sun, with all that pertains to him, 
would appear utterly extinguished, and this state of things 
would continue for a period of time proportionate to the size, or 
apparent size, of the moon. During such an occultation all the 
stars, which are as truly in the heavens by day as by night. 
would come out to view ; and constellations which are seen only 
at the opposite season of the year would be on full exhibition. 
Planets which, by reason of their apparent proximity to the sun, 
could not ordinarily be seen, would shine forth with their proper 
glory ; and this latter fact would be a consoling eviderfce that 
the sun had not actually beén annibilated, since the radiance of 
the planets is nothing but the reflected radiance of the sun ; if 
he were destroved, they, too, would cease to glow, 

Now, it isa remarkable thing that the distances of sun and 
moon are so proportioned to their size that usually the moon fits 
quite exactly over the face of the sun. Henee, instead of a 
transit or an occultation, we have an eclipse; it never can last 
but a i minutes, and in the present instance a minute and a 


half is the limit of Lote'\ty, for the moon hastens on and the sun 
shine nee more. H ver, for a long time it can be seen 
approe , 1 receding : thus the duration of the entire 





eclipse will be about two hours and a half. 


At Denver it will begin at 5:40 


A. M.; at Milwaukee and Louisville at about 6:55 ; at Chicago, Cincinnati, 


and Detroit at about seven ; at Cleveland and Pittsburg at about 7:20; at : ‘on 
The leading places i 


New York at about 7:50, and at Boston at about eight. 
in the path of totality are as follows: 


PLACES IN THE PATH OF TOTALITY—SOLAR ECLIPSE, MAY 28TH, 


LoutstaNa.—Houma, Poydras, New Orleans, Paincourtville, Napoleonville, Cen” 


treville, Franklin. 


1900. 


Mississippi.—Pearlington, Bay St. Louis, Biloxi, Ocean Springs, Americus, Leakes- , " / 


ville. 
ALABAMA. -Citronelle, Latham, 
Mount Vernon, Mobile, Bay Min 
ette, Castleberry, Pine Apple, 
Greenville, Fort Deposit, Highland 
Home, Union Springs, Matthews, 
Montgomery, Tallassee, Fort 
Mitchell, Loachapoka, Auburn, 
Smith’s station 

GeorGia.—West Point, Colum 





SHADOW, WHICH WILL ECLIPSE THE SUN’S LIGH’ FROM NORFOLK TO 


ORLEANS ON MAY 28TH. 


bus, Taibotton, Macon, Griffin, Covington, Athens, Crawfordville, Car- 
nak, Leverett. Elberton. 

SouTH CAROLINA. — Mount Carmel, Troy, Watts, Saluda, Hodges, 
Greenwood, Cross Hill. Chapels, Prosperity, Trenton, Litthe Mountain, 
Santack, Lewis, Lancaster, Che: aw. 

NORTH CAROLINA. —Monroe, Wadesboro, Rockingham. Laurinburg, 
Fayetteville, Moncure, Pittsborough, Raleigh, Auburn, Selma, Louis- 
burg. Spring Hope, Nashville, Wilson. Rocky Mountain, ‘Tarboro, Scot- 
land Neck, Weldon, Winton, Gatesville. Willeyton. 

VirGinta.—Wallacetown, Norfolk, Cape Henry, Hampton Institute. 


The following table will be of general interest as showing 
the exact hour and minute at various points throughout the 
United States when the eclipse will begin, when it will be total, 
and when it will end. 


Begius Total. Ends. 
ee SECRET =e Sa ee 10h. 32m. M, 
2, Fae eee. lc it 
ee ee rrr rrr . 10h. 3m. M. 
Richmond..... CO rr ee 10h. 14m, M. 
OS Sr Th. 37m. M....8h. 49m. M....19h. 10m. M. 
eee jh. 41m. M ...8h.53m. M....10h. 15m, M. 
Cincinnati. ... ..7h. 40m. M..... i ‘anenaeee 9h. 4m. M. 
CRCRMO 2000 vccce ss 3 wee reer: i = * 
ee ae ek, Ms Bibiccccees Co oeaneae 8h. 55m. M. 
SO ree 6h. 5im. M..... eEeereeiees eee. 8h. 59m, M. 
PUGS EID c50 cocsGhe Rs Mee ces ccccsed rrerrcce | a A 
New Orleans ....6h. 26m. M....7h. 32m. M.... 8h 44m. M. 
OS Se Se eee or .. 8h. 88m. M. 
Pe Perr e ere 8h. 57m. M. 


Mobile...........6h. 28m. M....7h.'33m. M .. 8h. 48m. M. 
Montguinery.....6h. 30m. M....7h. 37m. 538m. M. 





even bowed 6h. 32m. M....7h. 40m. .58m. M. 
Denver. < 6OesC EEE Biivececoeccseecesse ee .4im. M. 

Santa Fé. ine eS a eeeerrrrrrers . Th. 37m. M. 
Salt Lake C ity. . Ye ee 7h. 38m. M. 


But, while the olin can be seen over the whole country, it 
is only within a path of about fifty-five miles’ width that it ap- 
pears as a total eclipse ; this runs from New Orleans in a north 
easterly direction across the southeastern States, and passes out 











to sea at Norfolk. In the Olid World it touch 
at Portugal, passes down into Spain and Algier 
and ends at the Red Sea. Outside of that pat 
the sun is only partially obscured, yet throug] 
out a large part of this country the sun’s fa 
will be nearly covered, 

Scientific men are making great preparation 
to station themselves within the path of totality 
and, with the use of their instruments, to mak 
the most of the bare ninety seconds within whic 
they can observe and take impressions of th 
corona diffused millions of miles into space, an: 
of the red flames towering thousands of milk 
from the sun’s surface. The ignorant blacks oj} 
the South are likely to be very much perturbed 
at the pall of darkness suddenly falling upon th 

; face of all nature, in the midst of which sta: 
will glow, planets emerge from obscurity, a chil 
strike through the atmosphere, dew fall, and ani 
mals prepare to resume their night’s repose. Bu 
the average intelligent person will occupy him 
self with viewing through his smoked glass th: 
progress and culmination of the eclipse, and with 
noting the rush of the on-coming shadow. It 
will be the experience of a lifetime. And he wh 

can pass through it without a new conception of 
the majesty of the Creator of the worlds must 
conclude that he has only half viewed the great 
phenomenon. FREDERICK CAMPBELL, 


How England Does It. 


In planning forms of government for our new island colonie; 
and establishing our constitutional relations with them, we can 
not do better than to take lessons from the history and policy of 
England in her dealings with her dependencies, for no other 
nation has been so generally and so uniformly successful in the 
conduct of colonial affairs. Valuable information touching 
this matter was given by Sir Charles Arthur Roe, of England, 
at the recent dedication of the law building of the University o! 
Pennsylvania. 

While the formal constitutional relations existing betweeu 
England and her colonies and dependencies are the same for all, 
in theory—a government by the crown through the colonia! 
secretary—as a matter of fact, their real government presents 
every variety of relations, from complete dependence, such as 
that of Malta and St. Helena, to practical independence, such 
as that of Canada and Australia. Apart from mere posts occu 
pied for military or naval purposes, such as Gibraltar, and 
spheres of influence, such as Zanzibar, there are under the Brit 
ish colonial office forty distinct and, as regards each other, in- 
dependent governments or administrations, Of this number, 
eleven have parliaments of their own and are known as self- 
governing colonies. The other twenty-nine are divided into 
two general classes —those where the power of legislation is 
vested in the officer administering the government, as at Malta, 
and those which have legislative councils nominated by th: 
crown. 

In the cases of all these twenty-nine colonies the control of 
the British crown is real and not nominal. Where there is no 

legislative council the office: 
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administering the local gov 
ernment acts entirely under 
instructions from home. In 
the ‘self-governing ” colonies 
the administration is carried 
on in the name of a governot 
appointed by the crown through 
ministers whom he may choose 
and dismiss at pleasure, and he 
may veto the most deliberate 
acts of the legislature. As a 
matter of fact, these powers 
resident in the colonial govern 
ors are rarely, if ever, exercis- 
ed to the full, the determination 
of practically all questions be- 
ing left to the legislatures elect- 
ed by the people. It has been 
the general policy of England 
to interfere as little as possible 
with the peculiar habits and cus- 
toms, the social and religious 
observances of the people over 
whom she extends her sway, 
rightly judging that whatever 
may be wrong or undesirable 
from a highly civilized point of 
view in these things can be 
much better overcome and 
abol shed by the gradual spread 








MAP OF THE FIELD OF TOTAL OBSCURATION. 


of knowledge and Christian 
inf ce than by repression. 
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Knowledge 


of the fact that for more than twenty-five 
years the Lake Shore has been the govern 
ment's selection as the route of its great fast 
mail trains, furnishes no uncertain endorse- 
ment for the excellence of service provided 
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for travelers over this railway. 

If yu want the best your money will buy, 
it won't pay you to “experiment round”’ in 
the instance of going between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Tell the agent you want to go Lake Shore, 
and st'ck to it. 

Write for “* 

A. J. SMITH, G. P. 
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NERVOUS MEN. 


To men, young, middle- 
aged or old, who are weak 
from Youthful Errors, Lack 
of Vigor and Manly 
Strength, etc., and other 
private symptoms. I offer 
my DR. SANDEN ELEC- 
TRIC BELT, with electric 
suspensory, a perfect home 
self-treatment, known and 
used throughout the world. 
No drugs to wreck the stom- 
ach. Worn at night, it gives 
strength while you sleep. 
Write for my little illustrated book, which explains 
all: sent free in plain, sealed envelope. I offer the 
benefit of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist with- 

charge. 7.000 cured in 1899. I answer all letters 
pers sonally. or Belt may be examined at my office. 

Dr. L.W Sanven, 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Fitchburg Railroad. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERVICE, 


Limited Palace Trains Between Boston 
and Chicago and St. Louis, and all 
Points in the West, North 
and Southwest. 


SHORT LINE, FAST TIME. LOW RATES. 


The most direct route with latest improved 
service and fast trains between Boston and Montreal 
and all Canadian points. 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket-agent, or address 


A. S. CRANE, '. M. BURT, 
General Trattic Manager oan Passenger Agent 


» WM NEN co. Re NY. 


aa: eon akeT 
BUY THEM. 


Book of Trains.” 


& T.A., Cleveland, 0. 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


A Distinctive Health Resort on 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


HOTEL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 


Finest Bathing Establishment in America, 
Golf Course Adjoins the Hotel. 


FRED STERRY,. Manager, 
Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


Made by the Pioneers 


of the Pneumatic Tire In- 
dustry, the Dunlop De- 
tachable is the embod- 
iment of the widest expe- 
rience, the best skill, and 
the results of innumerable 
experiments, It is known 
and sold all over the world 
and furnished on their 
wheels by every prominent 
bicycle manufacturer. 

‘et our booklet of any dealer or of us 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. Decora ILL, 





These are the only 
tools yowu need. 





i-) 
rimary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Polson 


Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under’ 


me guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
Sa. still have aches. and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
ore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored ots, Ulcers on 
any part of ve tly a Hair M eh VEC write 


374 Masonic Temple, Shi 43 for DY, of cures. C 
ia! $500 000. We solic: aah tinate cases. Mie hae 
sur-d tho worst cas.sin 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free. 
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To WASHINGTON VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On April 10th the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run the annual three-day personally-conducted 
Easter tour to Washington, for the especial benefit 
of teachers desiring to visit the nation’s capital dur- 
ng spring vacation. 

esides its many natural attractions, Washington 
as the seat of government possesses an especial in- 
terest for teachers and scholars—the Capitol and 
White House, the magnificent museums, the Con- 
gressional Library, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, Patent Office and Department buildings, 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving ; all abound 
with valuable information. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington ; Old Point Comfort, 
opposite which the Monitor and Merrimac met in 
their memorable struggle; and Richmond, Va. These 
side-trip excursion tickets may be obtained by hold- 
ers of Pennsylvania tour tickets at the following 
rates: Mount Vernon; 75 cents ; Old Point Comfort, 
$3.50 via steamer, $6.00 all rail ; Richmond, $4.00, 

Round-trip rate, for the entire tour, covering rail- 
road transportation, hotel. accommodations, and 
transfer in Washington, station to hotel, $14.50 from 
New York and Brooklyn. These rates inciude ac 
commodations for two days at the Arlington, Noi 
mandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommoda 
tions at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, or National 
Hotel, $2! 50 less. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn: or address George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL RATES SOUTH. 


The Southern Railway announces the 
Rates for the occasions named below : 

General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Atlanta, Ga. May 17th-26th, 1900 
One first-class fare for the rou: trip. Tickets on 
sale May 15th, 16th, and 17th, with final limit May 
29th. 

General Assembly 


following 


Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 17th-24th, 1900. 
One fare the round trip. Tickets on sale May 15th to 
18th. inclusive, with final limit May 26th. 

Aunual Convention, Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, May 21st-26th, 1900. One fare for 
the round trip. Tickets on sale May 19th, 20th, and 
21st, with final limit May 29th, 1900. 

For further information call at Southern Railway 
New York Ticket Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway; or 





to Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway. pore 
SuPERIoR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 


Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. 
Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods stores, 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TELTI 25 cents a jar. 


For looseness of bowels Dr. 
Bitters is a positive specific. 


Siegert’s Angostura 


THE Sohmer 
cellence of tone, 


Piano ranks among the best for ex- 
durability, and finish. 


One trial will prove the efficacy of Abbott's, the 
Original Angostura Bitters, to give strength to body 
and brain. At your grocers’ or druggists’. 


For forty years Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pagne has stood the test for purity and its delicious 

pouquet. 

Advice to Mothers: Mus. WinsLow's Soors- 
ING SyruP should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 











i 5 

Z Constipation, > BEECHAM’S 
< Indigestion, PILLS + 
rt , Biliousness, : I 
+ Sick Headache, 5 Sct thesepuineifyou * 
JZ inmen, women or ? 10 cents & 25 cents, 7 
©, Geom centy pale tea 














DR. F. WILHOFTS (ORIGINAL) 
LADY'S SYRINGE. 


THE ONLY PERFECT VAGINAL SYRINGE. 
Its ras al action—that of INJECTION 

and S ION—assures a thorough cleansing. 
ALL in one piece of best soft rubber; always 

ready for instant use. Our illustrated booklet, 

* Useful Information for Women,” free. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
Bi Srealeun New Yor. 











Limited Trains 


between 
Boston, Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louts. 


Big 4 Route 


New York Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Gen’'l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
|= 


W.P. DEPPE, 
Asst. G. P.and T. a, 
Cincinnati. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is tnsonsstnd 3 in the wonderful 
MA L ‘* Whirling 

. Spray’’ SYRINGE. the new 
= injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe.. The best, 
safest and most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in= 
stantly. 



































If your 
druggist 
cannot supply the 

el accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 
sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
ulars and directions RVEL CO., to 


ladies. MARVEL CO. 
Room A, Times Bullding, New York. 





Drink Tea! 


Tannin Conquered at Last in 


Jea Elle. :: 


Tea-Ette is pure 
a process which modifies the Tannin without de 
Tea. TEA-ETTE 
research. It aids 
Complexion, Builds Up 
It is rapidly 





Tea of the best grades treated by 
stroying the good qualities of the 
result of careful scientific 
Beautifies the 
and Strengthens the Nervous System. 


is the 


Digestion, 


finding its way into the best families, who recognize 
the evil effects of Tannin on the Lining Membrane 
of the Stomach TEA-ETTE is the 
the market. If your grocer has not yet included it 
in his stock, get it; or on receipt of 50 
cents we will mail one-half pound package. State 
kind of Tea you drink. 


purest tea in 


ask him to 


THE ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., 
43 Wallabout Market, - Brooklyn, N, Y. 





Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in éach can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c. at your grocers, - 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL, , 
Booklet ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat” free 














































interest. 


for useful reference. 


educators. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
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Mo Fi Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps for Catalog 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG.CO., ST. JOSEPH, MiCH. 




















LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
It is read by more families of 
culture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world. 
best, most attractive and cheapest of all American 


It is for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Puiniess. 
Permanent. 
addicted to Opium. 
Laudanum, or other drug 
habit, trial treatment, free of charge, 
of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered Con- 
tains Great Vital Principle heretofore unknown. 
Refractory Cuses solicited Confidential corre- 
sponde ace invited from all, especially physicians, 
ar MES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW 

RK 


We will send anyone 
Morphine, 


MORPHINE | 





DOES 


abvea. YOUR LIFE 


Send date of birth and lc and 
L. Thomson. Kansas City, Mo. 


STROLOCY 


As thousands testify. 
prove it yourself. 


Can You Do It? 
Number 10 Puzzle. 
The most fascinating 
and instructive puzzle 
ever put on the mar- 
ket. Sealed direc- 
tions with each. Sent 
toany address on 
receipt of 15¢c. 














Cuas. B, Etmoxe, Drawer 56, 





Hartford, Conn. 
— . 








Chere’s a Reason 


for Gverything, 


but there are many reasons why all intelligent 
people should subscribe for the 


Scientific American 


It is a weekly reflex of the whole world’s 
discoveries and transactions in Me 
Engineering, Chemistry, Electricity, 
and, in fact, a faithful chronicle of scientific 
matters relating to all trades and professions. 
It is contributed to by the most distinguished 
writers and is regarded in every land as the 
leading scientific publication. 


scientific 
chanics, 


Noteworthy inventions and patents are re- 
corded ad explained in its pages. Nothing of 
interest to science or scientists is ever omitted 
from its columns. 

The subscription price is $3.00 per year; four 
months, $1.00 all newsdealers, 
Remit by check, draft or money order. 

Sample copy free by mentioning this paper. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
363 Broadway, New York City. 


For sale by 


Pierce Vapor LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
No Fire. No Government In- 
spection. Send for Catalogue. 
Pierce Engine Co, Box 19, Racine Jet, Wis. 


THE GREATEST ‘FAMILY NEWSPAPER IS 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 
artistic pictures. He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 
nances of the noblest men and women in public and 
in private life; the appearance of the world’s most 
famous places, and the scenes of the greatest historic 





It is the greatest, 
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GHOST OF THE GLACIER... 











INCLUDING... 


AND OTHERS. 





Send 10 Cents to 





26 EXCHANGE PLACE, - « 


| rccenitinniananenvndbagivonneeeeneneeeene 


. 


SUSQUEHANNA TRAIL, 
FEATHERS OF FASHION, 
SCULPTURE OF THE ELFS, 
MAKING A REVOLUTION, 


AND OTHER TALES, 





Complete in one 
volume. 


Ready for distribution 
about May I. 


Place your order at 
once. 


Edition limited. 











General Passen, Agent, 
a W. Len. “"Lechawenal i R 


NEW YORK CITY. 















EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


A strictly first-class train, consisting of 
BUFFET-SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS, PULLMAN DOUBLE 
DRA WING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS AND DINING CARS 

runs through between Chicago and 


FRNA RS Day 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to San Francisco, the gateway ' 
THE HAWAIIAN AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, CHINA AND JAPAN. 


FOR INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS APPLY TO PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 








fe il ll Mi lh 


J = *\, 
cc uJ ay 
USELESS. 





CINCINNA 





“They calls thot a music-shtool, an’ shure hain’t Oi bin a twishtin’ it furst wan way, 868 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 485 VINE STREET, 7, capiinees 
ve “agg a Se STRE 

thin t’other, fur th’ lasht tin minits, an’ divil a note do it sing.” pot yy ~ Be te Boe OLEVELAN 

- ee ant 601 CHESTNUT STREET, . PHILADELPHIA. 17 CAMPUS-MARTIUS, A RONTO, © 

801 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO. No. 2 KING STREET, EAST, OR , OF 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Established 1823. , 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
WILSON ee ee 








WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 





Lf it isn’t 

an Eastman, 
it isn't 

a Kodak, 











Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 











Certain things are possibilities—fire, acci- 


dent, disease. Death is a certainty. He’s a 
poor reasoner who provides against the uncer- 
tain and yet neglects to insure his life. It may 
be done at low cost in the 

















LONG roe KORONA, 
Series VI 





Dasing ¢ the past few months the orders for | 


this Camera Ks increased preatly. It appeals Saieees Gib & tee ; 
to both the amateur and skilled photographer, Lace and Chiffon Neckwear your present work. Our students advance gue Folks like the Id al. 
ond ct is pps sag of examination by all who care pboagabryre ities ar. | in salary and position while studying, It gives the mexi- 
this most interesting art. ilk an repe sashes. TAUGHT BY MAIL mum of pleasure 
Among its advantages are: | . : P ~ i 
The Back is Quickly Reversible Embroidered Silk rauehting pelcetricals f 4// with the minimum of 
4 Convertible Lens ate Rr fs team or we 3 exertion — and the price 
It has Double Sliding Front W aist ite Bs ‘Sur 4 * is a moderate one. 
It has Double * wing Dooke 4 sana Sts, Keeping; Stenog- Pie | Children’s Ideals are 
punt eax ines Silk and Batiste Ties, Stocks. qresaehed 3001, Canta. nes he pot che much care as 
We should be glad to send a Lace Yokes, Blouses and Fronts, The International be , 


full particulars to all who care to write. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 5 Se 


** NOT IN THE COMBINE.”’ 





—<$<<<$$$$— 


Advertise in et 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. | 








PULLMAN Fp 


SLEEPING 
CARS 


OVIA Was> 
oN 


UNEXCELLED 


Sneed © OBSERVATION 


PARLOR 
BH cars. 


B&O. DINING CAR SERVICE 
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Redmond 


Members 
N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. 


FINANCIAL. 


gs sent on 





wr 


Transact a general 
banking business. 


bought and sold on 
commission. 


DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities, 
Lists of current offerin i 
PHILADELPHIA CORRE SPONDENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & 


Rone 


O. 


Paris Novelties. 


Parasols, 


Gloves. 


| Broadovay K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








| 
} 
| 
| 
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| American King Co., Box 85, Waterbury, Cenn. 


| disp aes = 





| 










THE 


PRU DENTIAL 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Usually follows the man who 
invests in Life Insurance. 
The habits of thrift and wise 
economy, encouraged and 
stimulated by Life Insurance, 
work out in other directions 
as well, and fortune favors 
such an individual. 


Perhaps you don’t know just what 
policy would be best for you to take. 
Write to us on the subject, stating your 
age and the amount that you can invest 
annually in premiums—we will gladly 
assist you in choosing and will send you 
estimates of cost and cash returns. Full 
information will be freely given. Address 


ThePrudential 





DON’T LOSE THE POINT 


er. Fastenstopock- 
or lapel of vest. —_ 
firmly but doesn’t tear t 
fabric. Eyeglass Holder, 
with swivel hook, equaliy 
handy. By mail, 1c. each. Cata- 
logue of these and other novelties 
made with the Washburne 
eners free for the asking. 


rm 


| AY doing something [py 














The Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
Crescent Bicycle 
for 1900 
is a wheel for 
both 
manufacturer 
and rider 
to be proud of. 
There is no 
standing still in 
the matter of 

Crescent 
excellence. 


We i} 


are always 


to give 
Crescent buyers 
better value 


+ 


BEVEL-GEAR | 
CHAINLESS 
MODELS, $60.00. 


ADULTS’ CHAIN 
| MODELS, $25.00, 
$26.00 and $35.00. 
BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ 
MODELS, $25.00. 
“ 


Send for Crescent 
Catalogue. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE, Receive deposits | 

i 921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. ’ Dividends po <2 ~" 

q ‘ soieiniimicentanes rest collected and AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 
ote ma ——= “y Kerr& Co. ae INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA WCSTERN WHEEL 
A It Ss all in the LENS BANKERS, eS es = John . Dryden, President, Home Office, Newark, N. J SALES DEPT., 

; The most popular Camera of the day is the | 4! WALL ST, N. ¥. wars. Et coma | : 501 N. Wells Street, 


36 Warren Street, 
New YorRK. 























A Way to Change 
Your Work 


a ty 1158, Beranton, P's, \ 















Send us youraddrese 
andwevllishow' you 
ped ~ make $3 Foss 


itely sure; 


furnish the y: and teach you nye you work 
the locality where yon) es Send us ro address and we will 
a nen re 


G 60., Dept. 24, beTnorT, MICH, 


explain the busi 
fit of $3 for ever aes 5 ‘work absolutely sure, write a 
BOYAL MANUFACTURIN 








BICYCLES 


Young Folks, Grown 
Folks, all kinds of 








Prices from $20 to $35. 
Catalogue sent Free Anywhere. 





American Bicycle Co., 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY SALES DEPT., 


CHICAGO, 
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Ne citi 


1.00 P. M. Leave New York; 3. 00 Next Afternoon Reach Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








Price TO" Cents. 


| LESLIES WEEKLY 
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‘Beef Tea 








Made with ARMOUR’S ) 
Extract of Beef is a 


delicious drink for the dyspeptic,or any 
one with a weak stomach. . 
It is easy to make; economical,and a 


most excellent tonic. 














‘Good Soups & Sauces 





are not difficult to make if properly 
combined with stock made from 








Armour’s 


| 3b a bat - om « 
of Beef 





Directions with each Jar. Sold byall Druggists sienna 





Pabst Malt Exitad 


The Best Tonic 


“BABY’S FIRST ADVENTURE” is the prettiest, most artistic picture of the day. 
Painted by the celebrated artist, Herman Kaulbach. The original has been purchased 
in Munich by the owners of Pabst Malt Extract, expressly for this fine reproduction. 


Pp“ BST MALT EXTRACT is the purest 
and best of all malt extracts. It is pre- 
pared from selected malt, under a formula 
approved by a jury of eminent scientists. 
It will put new flesh upon you; brace you 
up; revive your whole system. It gives 
you increased vigor and power to perform 
work. It has been on the market for years; 
it is prescribed by leading physicians; 
used in almost every hospital, and is on 
sale by every enterprising druggist. 


Howto Get a Beautiful Picture Free 


When you buy your first six bottles your 
druggist will make you a present of a 
lovely Artotype, entitled, “Baby's First 
Adventure.” This fine picture cannot be 
bought at art stores nor obtained in any 
other way than that plainly outlined here. 


Picture 
Certificate 


The undersigned 
agrees to give the 
bearer of this cer- 
tificate one copy, 
13x17, of the Ar- 
totype in fifteen 
colors, reproduc- 
ing “Baby’s First 
Adventure,” when 
each of the num- 
bers hereon has 
been canceled up- 
on the purchase of 
a bottle of The 
“Best” Tonic. 


Druggist’s 
Signature 


To The Public: Most druggists sell The “Best” Tonic. If yours does not, send us 
$1.50 for a half dozen bottles and one picture, or $2.50 for one dozen bottles and two 
pictures. Express charges fully prepaid. Address, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Evolution of an American Railroad. 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT THE RAIL- 
ROADS ARE DOING IN AID OF THE EXTENSION 
OF OUR RAPIDLY EXPANDING COMMERCE. 


Tue * De Witt CLINTON’ AND COACHES, 


The above picture represents the entire equipment, motive power 
and rolling stock of the New York Central Railroad in 1831, including 
its freight and passenger locomotives, freight and passenger cars, mail, 
express and baggage cars, and sleeping and parlor cars. Total length 
of line at that time was 17 miles. 

A faint idea of the evolution of this railroad will be obtained by con- 
sidering the fact that on January Ist, 1900, the New York Central's 
equipment consisted of 60,983 freight cars, 1,569 passenger coaches 
and 1,350 locomotives, on hand and in process of construction. The 
mileage of this line now aggregates over 5,384 miles of track, and 
during the year 1899 the road carried twenty-five million passengers, 


This is No. 999, the famous passenger locomotive of the New York 
Central, which is one of the engines hauling the ‘‘Empire State 
Express,” the fastest long distance train in the world. 
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